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CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Sir James Goldsmith's Refer- 
endum Party is in crisis because 
its supporters are too old and 
are too thin on the ground for 
it to mount. an effective chal- 
lenge to the main parties at the 
general election. 

Days after the party trum- 
peted its first, 46-strong list of 
candidates: documents leaked 
vs The Independent show is it far 
from being ready. 

Marc Gordon, the party's 
“field organiser ”, last month 
wrote tp senior stall, setting out 
his concerns. In a memorandum 
, , marked “Strictly Private & Con- 

fidential", he complains: “Our 
supporters tend to be oversold 
f i(and very old in many cases).” 
<. • In a phrase that will be mu- 
sic lo the cars of the Conserv- 
atives, Mr Gordon concludes: 
“The truth is we do not currently 
have (he organisational capac- 
ity to cope with the task in hand 
and the limited time given.” 

Visits to sample constituen- 
cies, Mr Gordon writes, dis- 
closed that the parly is 
“comparatively weak in key bat- 
tlegrounds such as the Hast and 
West Midlands, Scotland and 
Wales". He adds: “For example 
in Margaret Beckett’s seat of 
Derby South we have three sup- 
porters or helpers; seven only m 
Edwina Qtrrie’s (Derbyshire 
South) and six in Clare Short's 
(Birmingham Ladywood).” 

Supjwrt for the party, which 
bolds its first conference in 
Brighton on 19 October, ispatdiy. 


“Both helpers and supporters 
tend to be m market towns, vil- 
lagss, lay suburbs or rural areas,” 
Mr Gordon says. “We are weak- 
er in traditiona] Labour and non- 
London urban areas.” 

Other problems he identifies 
are slowness in selecting can- 
didates and in preparing cam- 
paign material. All candidates 
have to be passed by Sir James. 


porters and helpers is vexyhi^r” 
One difficulty has been wor- 
ries about infiltration. An 
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At 2 September, Mr Gordon 
writes, 85 bad been “recom- 
mended" but only 74 had met 
with his approval. The party is 
also struggling to create a prop- 
er structure. “Some RCMs [Re- 
gional Campaign Managers) 
remain bogged down in inter- 
viewing and will find it impossi- 
ble to quickly transfer their 
efforts to building constituency 
organisations, something which 
should be their priority," he 
writes. However, he says: “The 
level of commitment of sup- 


on all potential candidates and 
last week the party’s 'West Mid- 
lands campaign manager, Anxfy 
Carmichael, was dismissed after 
it was found that be had recently 
been a National Front Parlia- 
mentary by-election candidate. 

The National Democratic 
Party- the successor to the Na- 
tional Root - sees Sir James's 
party as a threat to its far-right 
constituency. It claimed yester- 
day to have three activists era the 
Referendum Party short-list. 

Sir James has devised an 
“archery board” formula far the 
targeting of seals. The centre, 
or “gold", are constituencies 
where the incumbent MP is a 
major figure. They indude John 
Major’s seat, Huntingdon, and 
Michael Heseltine’s, Henley. . 

Next are the “red” seats, 
Tbry-held with majorities of be- 
tween 5,000 and 10,000 and 
where the MP is pro-European. 
Most effort will be made in 
them. After red come the 
“white” seats, with Tbay majori- 
ties of up to 20,000. The candi- 
dates there will not be as high 
quality. Then comes “blue" - 
generally, huge Tbiy majorities 
with low-profile sitting MPs - 
and finally, “Wade”, with solid 
Labour majorities. 

There was only one seat, 
said the party source, which of- 
ficials acknowledged they had 
a chance of winning and that 
was Putney, where Sir James is 
challenging David MeHor. 
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Famfly album: Tony Blair and his older brother. Bill, pose for the camera, 
infant Tony would seek the spotlight, his father, Leo, recalls 



Privatising war, by ‘The Executives’ 
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A South African Executive Outcomes instructor (standing) 
trains government recruits in Angola 


MICHAEL ASHWORTH 

A security company with links 
to Britain and the former 
apartheid regime in South 
Africa is emeremg as one of the 
most powerful economic and 
military forces in sub-Saharan 
Africa. Executive Outcomes is 
at the leading edge of a post 
Cold War trend - the privati- 
sation of war. 

His a limited company regis- 
tered m Britain and South Africa, 
with operations across the 
African continent It is known to 
operate in Angola, Sierra Leone 
and Uganda. There are also m~ 
tfitalions that it is seeking dieails 
in I atm America, and Asia. 

Detractors see it as a private 
army securing concessions for 
private capilaL The Director- 
General of the South African 
Foreign Affairs ' Department, 
Rusty Evans calls It a “danger- 


ous criminal and destructive 
farce in Africa”. Others see it as 
the only solution to peace in ar- 
eas of anarchy and bloodshed. 
Father Andrew Mondeh, a 
Catholic priest in. Koidu, Sierra 
Leone says: “The South Africans 
have saved Kkxfu .. .Now vre can 
live again.” Whether it is a 
peacemaker ora corporate Ce- 
di Rhodes, it has turned Africa’s 
instability to profit 

It recruits from some of the 
most combat-experienced sol- 
diers in the world, former mem- 
bers of the apartheid regime’s 
notorious 32 Battalion and Ko- 
evet and former British officers. 
Its security services range from 
mechanised infantry and ar- 
mour to naval and air-force 
training. A brochure says it can 
provide “the most profession- 
al training packages currently 
available to armed forces, 
covering aspects related 


to land, air and sea warfare". 

The company has used a se- 
nior ex-Foreign Office official to 
broker deals and has ties to in- 
fluential personalities in Britain. 
It is known to have fielded 
more than 500 soldiers and 
could probably field double that 
number with ease. It has a pol- 
ished executive front with smart 
offices in London and Pretoria. 

It has proved it can deliver. 
In Sierra Leone the Revolu- 
tionary United Front (RUF) 
had reduced much of the coun- 
try to anarchy when a compa- 
ny of “Executive Outcomes" 
arrived. A month later 500 
rebels lay dead and the re- 
maining force had been scat- 
tered into the bush. In Angola 
it was instrumental in the suc- 
cess of the government forces 
over the rebel Unita in 1994. 

It sees itself as apoliticaL A 
recent letter from the manag- 


Nick van der Berg, a repre- 
sentative of Executive Out- 
comes, said: “We receive phone 
calls every day from potential 
clients, and not just in Africa.” 
The new enforcers. Section TVpo 
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Lawyers 1 pay soars 

a 

year as privatisation work, and 
an upsurge in mergers, has sent 
their pay to their highest levels 
since the 1980s. Page 4 

Student cash switch 

Ministers are preparing to re- 
move control of the student 
grants system from local au- 
thorities. - 

Bosses stressed-out 

Britain’s bosses are a down- 
sized, de-layered and demor- 
alised lot struggling to cope with 

record levels of stress, accord- 
ing to a survey- P“g e ' i | 

Claim over bishop 

The Bishop of Argyll and the 
Isles, who vanished a week ago, 
is being linked to a djvwced 
mother-of-three. Pa^ 3 


Police back 24-hour drinking 
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JASON BENNETTO 

Police chiefs are urging the 
Home Secretary, Michael 
Howard, to scrap the licensing 
laws and allow 24-hour drink- 
fag in bars, clubs and pubs. _ 

The 43 chief constables in 
England and Wales say controls 
on drinking are outdated and an 
anachronism. In a policy docu- 
ment sent to Mr Howard, they 
have asked for “root and 
j branch” reforms. 

Meanwhile weekend lionis- 
ing hours are almost certain to 
be relaxed after the move re- 
ceived the backing of the police. 
It is understood that the Gov- 
ernment is set to announce in 
the next couple of month s that 
pubs can remain open an extra 
hour, until midnight on Fridays 


and Saturdays. 

The chief constables’ call to 
liberalise the laws was made fa 
a policy statement by the As- 
sociation of Chief PbEce Offi- 
cers (Acpo) to Mr Howard. 
They are expected to be strong- 
ly opposed by anti-drinking 
groups such as the Methodist 
Church. 

Allan Chaifeswortb, Deputy 
Chief Constable ofWfcaTfoik- 
shire Police, who was in charge 
of drawing up the Acpo paper, 
said; “The current laws are 
outdated and outmoded. They 
are an anachronism. The police 
service supports total deregu- 
lation of licensing lavs. 

“You could have 24-hour 
cities similar to the continent 
with all-night cafes and dubs 
that have proper door supervi- 


sors and a local authority that 
takes account of community 
safety. You could have all-night 
bars and pubs if it was suitable 
for the environment." 

. The police propose working 
with a system of "conditional li- 
cences" in which bars and chibs 
would be allowed to stay open 
for different periods according 
to .their circumstances. Cus- 
tomers ^ a country pub could 
canyon drinking until 3am, but 
a city drinking den where 
drunkenness was common 
would have to shut atllpm.’Ar 
die moment because mere is 
only one standard dosing time, 
people will rush down pints 
shortly before dosing time and 
you end up with flashpoints as 
the pubs empty shortly after 
llpzn," Mr Cbariesworth said. 


out it would reduce public dis- 
order. We think different rules 
should apply to different styles 
of premises and environments, 
otherwise you go on adding on 
an hour here and lopping off 
half an hour there." 

It is understood that the vast 
bulk of responses to the plans 
have been extremely positive. 

Metropolitan forces ex- 
pressed some concern that lat- 
er closing times could cause 
problems. However the police 
chiefs see both options as “tin- 
kering with the edges", said Mr 
Cbariesworth. 

If as expected there is little 
patiticai opposition, the changes 
could go through the Com- 
mons by a fast-track method, a 
Home Office source said. 
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Who danced 

till his nappy 
dropped? 


Even as an 


Tony Blair has been a show-off atenemet 
since he was in nappies, ac- the officer 
cording to his father. Fifty yet 

In the new edition of Tony ed, when 
Blair . John Rentoul’s biography Labour Pi 
of the Labour leader. Leo Blair Shropshire 
recalls that his sou's fast pub-' His reo 
lie performance was “a display childhood 
of ballroom dancing accompa- the makii 
aied by the band" on a ship to leader. Ibt 
Australia in 1954. Mien he was never feJt i 
18 months old. in a parti a 

The future Labour leader. From the 
dressed only in a nappy, enter- Australia - 
tained the passengers on the “young coi 
maiden voyage of the liner Labour ct 
Iberia as the family sailed to start the family 
a new life in Adelaide. “The Leo says b 
dance ended only when his no other r 
nappy dropped to his ankles," had seen a 
says Leo. there advei 

The boy Blair continued to Australia, 
enjoy the public stage. At the The fan 

age of four, at his pre-prep — — 

school in Adelaide, he “brought Thf 

the house down” with a per- 
formance of dancing and SO( 

singing as Mr Nobody. “It was D an n 
somewhat difficult for his moth- rwsfJUi 

er to get him off the stage,” ac- 

cording to Leo. able middle 

Die Blair family lived in Leo could 
Adelaide, where Leo was a law and his oh 
lecturer at the university, for FettesColl 
three years. But Leo never in- fa Edfabur 
tended to settle permanently in chose the si 
Australia. “I enjoyed the acad- for three r 
emic life in Australia and we in the Scoti 
met some great companions, was the ‘Et 
but I always had the ambition local counl 
tobea &atishMRRutherrnore, as did his 
my ambition was boundless - 1 found tba 
wanted to be prime minister," a good edt 
he says. efits more 

His ambition was thwarted tty Englishma 
a stroke in 1964 which deprived At Fette 

him of the power of speech for on from “ 
three years. Hence his intense showed hii 
pride m his son. poised on the standing a 
brink of fulfilling his aim - al- roles, he p! 
beii for a different party. in Julius G 
Leo had been a communist the chance 
in his youth in Glasgow. Then, Romans ai 
“Like a number of servicemen, speech. At 
I voted Labour in 1945," he says, he continur 
But, by the time he left the army this time as 
two years later, he had been an band, 
officer far a few years. He at- oThc revise 
tributes his conversion to the ofTonyBla, 
Conservative Party amply to will be pii 
“the great change from living in Bros at tne 


a tenement in Gcvan to life in 
the officers' mess". 

Fifty years later Leo recant- 
ed, when he joined his local 
Labour Party fa Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire, last year. 

His recollections of Tbny*s 
childhood shed some light on 
the making of the Labour 
leader. Tbny Blair once said: “1 
never felt myself veiy anchored 
in a particular setting or class." 
From the relatively classless 
Australia - the model for the 
“young country" of last year's 
Labour conference speech - 
the family moved to Durham. 
Leo says he chose Durham for 
no other reason than that he 
had seen a post as a law lecturer 
there advertised while he was fa 
Australia. 

The famfly lived a comfort- 

The end of 
socialism? 
Reports, page 2 

able middle-class existence, and 
Leo could afford to send Tony 
and his older brother. Bill, to 
Pettes College, a private school 
fa Edinburgh. He says that he 
chose the school for his children 
for three reasons: “1 bad read 
in the Scottish Field that FeUes 
was the ‘Eton of Scotland': the 
local county judge went there, 
as did his son: I have always 
found that the Scots valued 
a good education and its ben- 
efits more than the ordinary 
Englishman." 

At Fettes, Tbny Blair moved 
on from "Mr Nobody", and 
showed himself to be an out- 
standing actor. Among other 
roles, he played Mark Antony 
in Julius Caesar, hence getting 
the chance to do the “Friends, 
Romans and countrymen ..." 
speech. At Oxford University, 
he continued to hold the stage, 
this time as lead smger fa a rock 
band. 

□The revised paperback edition 
ofTony Blair, by John RentouL 
will be published by Warner 
Bros at the end of the month. 
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in certain meritorious situa- 
tions might be the only hope for 
some states already ravaged by 
the vested interests of politi- 
cians." A recent South African 
intelligence assessment con- 
cluded that the Organisation for 
African Unity (OAU) may be 
forced to offer it a contract for 
peace-keeping continent-wide. 

The company is the advance 
guard of a corporate network 
that includes mining. oQ, and 
construction companies. A 
South African source said an Ex- 
ecutive Outcomes contract last 
year was worth at least $43m 


Qualify to teach in 
Secondary Schools 
through 
Part-time study 

Are you considering teaching as a career? Do you have 
a degree or are you about to get one? Then here is an 
established and successful programme from the Open 
University which can lead to full recognition as a qualified 
teacher. Remember, graduates in scientific, mathematical 
and technological distipiines are in particular demand in 
the teaching profession. 

The Open University Postgraduate Certificate in 
Education has the following features: 

• courses for Secondary teaching in Mathematics, 
Science, Technology, Englsh. History. Music 

and Modem Languages; 

• part-time home-based study over eighteen months 
from February 1997 to July 1998, combined withthree, 
four and si**«ek blocks of Mtime experience in schools 

• courses indude study guides, resource materials, 
video/audio cassettes and the use of information 

■ technology; 

• support from an OU tutor and group study sessions; 

• grants to awer the foil course fees and a small 

maintenance grant for almost all students. 

Please return the coupon below for a copy of thfiPW 
prospectus. The dosing date for applications is 
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I Bducation prospectus. - 
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Labour squabbles: Leader seeks end to disarray as he prepares Keynote speech to business 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Blair will today tell voters 
•hat they would better off un- 
der a Labour government, with 
a wanting to his paity to end the 

appearance of disarray over 
hate with the trade onions. 

The Labour leadership last 
night ordered silence from its 
MPS and frontbench spokes- 
men to focus attention on the 
“miUennium challenges’* which 
Mr H air intends to lay out in a 
keynote speech to businessmen 
in the City of London. 

He will announce that he has 
asked his Shadow Cabinet to re- 
inforce that message with a se- 
ries of “heavyweight speeches". 
Senior colleagues are lined up 
this week to set out more of 
Labour's agenda, including Jack 
Straw on law and order, Robin 
Cook on Europe, and Gordon 
Brown, the shadow Chancellor, 
on the economy. 

Mr Blair is alarmed that the 
tactic of using last week's 'Cades 
Union Congress conference to 
assure the voters that Labour was 
not in hock to the unions bad got 
out of hand. He feared that the 
row over alleged remarks by 
Stephen Byers, an employment 
spokesman, that Labour would 
break the links with the unions 
would spDl over into the party's 
conference in two weeks' time. 

That row was fuelled yester- 
day by another Blairite, Kim 
Howells, who called for the ep- 
ithet “socialist" to be “humanely 
phased out 1 *. Tony Banks, a 
leftwing Labour MP. com- 
plained on GMTV “you are left 
wondering whether this is ail 
part of a softening-up process". 
Tony Benn said the leadership 
should go on the record about 
its intentions to open a proper 
debate in the party. 

Before more anger was stoked 
up. Labour leadership sources 










Traditional finish: The TUC conference ending last Friday with the annual rendering of ‘Auld Lang Syne’ 



Photograph: PA/Dave Kendall 


last night said that Mr Blair 
wanted a “period of silence” from 
its MPs and spokesmen. Mr 
Blair told colleagues he regard- 
ed the row over the comments 
by Mr Byers and Mr Howells as 
“a fuss about nothing" and a dis- 
traction from the need to set out 
a positive agenda. 

“Tony’s concent is not that 
what frontbenchers have done 
is particularly heinous. His con- 
cern is that unless there is an el- 
ement of common sense and a 


time of silence over the coming 
weeks, the message won’t get 
through." one source said. 

The Chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, will today unveil a Tory 
poster depicting the “satanic 
eyes” with a warning that fam- 
ilies were £700 better off this 
year and Labour would put 
that at risk. But Mr Blair wiD say: 
“Our objective is to make most 
British people belter off." He 
will couple that message with a 
reassurance to City financiers 


that New Labour is more friend- 
ly to business by pledging to re- 
move legal and tax obstacles to 
long-term investment. 

Improving living standards, 
high employment and greater se- 
curity will only be achieved by the 
economy substantially raising 
its productivity. The demands by 
the Confederation of British 
Industry for a two-tier system for 


sidered, Mr Blair will say. 
Harriet Harman, the spokes- 


woman on social security, is also 
planning to tackle demands by 
former Cabinet minister 
Baroness Castle for immediate 
increases in the state pension 
and the restoration of the earn- 
ings link. Lady Castle is threat- 
ening to inflict an embarrassing 
defeat on the Labour leadership 
at the party conference, but Ms 
Hannan will campaign across 
the country, warning that Lady 
Castle’s plans would cost the 
equivalent of Z5p on the stan- 


dard rate of income tax, and 
would not direct help to the 
poorest pensioners. 

Ms Harman estimates that it 
would cost £3 bn in the first year 
to raise state pensions by £5 and 
£8 for couples with a further 
£25bn for a link with earnings. 
The unions could prove crucial 
in rescuing the leadership from 
defeat but Ms Hannan said: 
“We are not asking them to do 
IB a favour. We are asking them 
to listen to the arguments.” 


More and less: grappling with a doctrine that was meant to be a panacea but was often considerably less 
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You can’t always looB 



Taxpayer may foot 
party election bills 


COUN BROWN 


n e i 


A new 6 parf -fantasy drama at 9.00pm 
on Thursdays. BBC2 from September 12rh 


The Nolan committee on stan- 
dards in public will be asked by 
Tony Blair, if Labour forms 
the next government, to report 
on state funding for political 
parties by the time of the next 
election. 

Britain is the odd man out in- 
ternationally in refusing to fund 
political campaigns through 
state aid. State funding for pol- 
itical campaigns is provided by 
the taxpayers to parties in the 
United States, Canada, France, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, Germany 
and Australia. 

Half the election expenses 
are reimbursed by the taxpay- 
er in Canada. In Britain, if the 
parties received half of the 
sums spent in the 1992 gener- 
al election campaign, the tax- 
payer would have to pay £7m to 
the Conservatives, £7m to the 
Labour Party and £2m to the 
Liberal Democrats. 

State funding would require 
parties to be defined in law for 
the first time, but that has been 


done in Canada and Australia 
and in the rest of the European 
Union. 

Charter 88, the constitution- 
al pressure group, said parties 
would have to be internally de- 
mocratic and accountable to the 
same degree as other voluntary 
organisations that receive pub- 
lic money. "This might involve 
considerable change in the Con- 
servative Party,” it said. 

Stale funding would present 
opportunities for fraud - there 
have been many scandals in Italy 
and Germany over tax privileges 
for donors to political parties 
but Charter 88 said that this was 
“not an argument against state 
funding". 

Questions would be raised 
over which parties qualified for 
state funding -whether (he tax- 
payer, for example, should fund 
the British National Party, or Sir 
James Goldsmith's Referen- 
dum Party - and about the ex- 
tent to which parties should 
continue to receive private do- 
nations. Some countries have a 
limit to the sums the parties can 


spend, but there are loopholes 
allowing presidential candi- 
dates in the US to spend a 


dates in the US to spend a 
fortune on electioneering. 

The Labour leadership says 
it supports the disclosure of 
large donations, and in the 
long-term state funding, to 
clean up the “sleaze” in British 
politics. But state funding would 
also end Ibry claims that 
Labour is in hoot to the unions. 
It would allow Tony Blair to de- 
clare Labour’s financial inde- 
pendence from the unions, 
while maintaining some links 
with them. However, die Tbry 
Party i$ against calling on die 
taxpayer to foot the bill for 
election campaigns. 

The Tories went more than 
£V7mmto the red after the 1992 
campaign. Corporate donations 
fell, but the party has slashed its 
overdraft by donations from 
businessmen, whose identities 
are being kept secret. 

How the Tories have man- 
aged to get back into the black 
so quickly is one of toe mysteries 
of the 1997 campaign. 
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^■pjevision advertising for the Church of ScienWtogy, 
TwbfchvS until this April banned by the fotiependent 
^S^O.^mssiou, xvQI be screened for fe MM 
th«< week. The 60-aecond advertisement will go on atr on - : 

^SynTgW^heUKGoldand 

T^X^mnenL which has been approved tty the 
Broadcasting Clearance Centre, features peopleftom 
different cultures saying “Trust" and amdudes. 
we can folly trust each other there will be peace on Earth. 

But the mow was criticised by the Cult Information Centre 


and other monitoring groups. 

The Church of Scientology was founded in 1954 by the 
American science fiction writer L Ron Hubbard, who 
claimed to have discovered Dianehcs, which he called the 
science of mental health. But the church has been accused 
of using high powered sales techniques to attract followers 
and imposing mental pressure, cla im s which it has always _ 
denied. Religious groups are banned from advertising on an 
if their meetings are not open to the public. The ITC 
accepted that this was not the case with the Scientologists. 


S tudent leaders have warned undergraduates 

of unscr upulous landlords who might offer them cheap 
accommodation in which faulty appliances could damage 
their health, or even take their lives. The National Union of 
Students warned in particular of carbon monoxide 
poisoning from defective gas appliances, which has killed a 
number of students recently. Students moving into new 
“digs” should ensure that landlords produce a certificate 
proving that all gas applianoes bad been tested, it said. 

In December, a 19-year-old Durham University student, 
Anne Brennan, died when she was poisoned by carbon 
monoxide from a faulty gas water beater in private lodgings. 
A month later, two other students died in similar 
circumstances in ^felsall - bringing the total to nine deaths 
in four years. 
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A 32-year-old solicitor who paragfided into the roof 
of a house in Derbyshire was in a “stable" condition in 
the Royal Hal lams hire Hospital Sheffield, yesterday. 


Neighbours watched as Ian Rodger, 32, from Sheffield, flew 
into toe attic of Mrs Judith Newbouit’s home in Hathersage. 


Derbyshire, on Saturday. 

“Tne noise was terrible. You would have thought a plane 
had hit the house not just a person,” said Liz Wain, who saw 
the pilot crash. “He seemed to be tangled up in his 
parachute strings. He was flymg, but only just, and he was 
just above a tree. The next thing he went whoosh, straight 
into the roof of the house opposite. He went in backwards. 
AH you could see were his two feet sticking out of the roof.” 

Mr Rodger is a member of the Derbyshire Soaring Club 
and the British Hang Gliding and Paragliding Association. 
Tbm Beardsley, national safety officer for the BHGPA, said 
accidents were comparatively rare in hang gliding and 

association's 8,500 members took part in 
about 500,000 flights a year. On average about 150 incidents 
were reported every year. About 100 of those involved 
injuries, be said. So far this year there had been no 
fatalities, Mr Beardsley added. 


B ridlington could become the first seaside resort 
m Britain to run its beach-side streetlights by wind 

T the Humberside town is considering 
maailmg seven wind turbines on the seafront at its southern 
refurbishment scheme is imderway 
The sc hem e s designers believe the mini-turbines will be a 
«P«^POwerto^tte a 
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because residents said it would be rejected 
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LOOK AGAIN. . . Catch the video, booh, CD & cassette 
from October 14th, after episode 4 


oavid McKrrmicK 

Ireland Correspondent 



Republican sources in Belfast 
and Dublin yesterday moved 
quickly to produce categorical 
denials of Sunday newspaper 
reports that the IRA might be 
moving towards another cessa- 
tion of violence. 

Republicans mocked the re- 
ports, some of which had sug- 
gested that the IRA could 
perform a U-turn on the ques- 
tion of arms decommissioning, 
handing in some weapons in an 


attempt to gain admittance to 
multi-party political talks. 

They also denied suggestions 
(hat the IRA would call an 
"army convention" - one of the 
rarely-held gatherings which has 

«L <1 !*.. 1 1 » _ 


talk of IRA ceasefir 

IS Sgsssui s sfcjByt- 


described the reports as rubbish. 
He added: “The first I heard of 
it, and I presume I would have 
heard something, was when I 
heard it through the media. You 
have to ask why British military 


The nevroaper reports were 

received with surprise in many 
quart®*, since the general J 
ramitton is that the ERA and 


the authority to make decisions S*** * 

on major issues. One Sunday re- these ISativL Snort? h is £ that the ERA and toSeW^S!?| e ? ndw ?! lId : 

port suggested (hat a convention to‘ MS&TSit 

could be the prelude to a per- can ranks, and h is entirety un- casting ^ 

manent cessation, while anoth- helpful at this lime " 1 The senv 

er said the initiative had come Ust week the Irish Taioseach. The^L^Tfi^JP 1 ^ 1 elec&m - creased 15 m ~ 

from hardliners who wanted lo John Breton, referred during a S in 


thi a n^ deSPTe3d *«B«* S 


from hardliners who wanted lo 
step up violence. 






Sinn Fein's presidenuGeny possibility of a new ceasefire traditS^iH^ 1138 DutS. ra 

Adams, speaking in Dublin, When p^ed. bow^S ffiTen^S^ 
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Not-so-happy families in 


dearfi 

MR TAXMANRsi 




By Jojg Moves 

Nonna Major’s cal] yesterday for 
strengthened privacy laws, foUowine 

the ^paparazzi intrusion into her fam- 
ily holiday, is likely to find warm sup- 
port among other hassled and harried 
celebrities. 

But the daughter of one Cabinet 
mnuster admitted yesterday that the 
relationship between famous people 
and the press is not that simple. Ac- 
cording to Annabel Heseltine, long 

lenses are actually the least of the prob- 
lems for children of star politicians. 

In an interview with Sir David 
Frost yesterday, Mrs Major's anger ap- 
peared to reflect concern that the per- 
sonal lives of her own two children 
have been exposed to a fierce public 
glare since her husband became Prime 
Minister. As well as the coverage of 
their son James's relationship with di- 
vorcee Elaine Jordactae. this summer 
the Majors were pursued by pap ar ayyj 
while taking a holiday on a yacht. 
l “I rather resent [the loss of priva- 
y cy] when it encroaches on the family 
because I think wc should be entitled 
to a family life without the prying eye," 
Mrs Major said. “If you're doing 
something which is obviously private, 
and I think holiday is obviously pri- 
vate ... I think anybody [is] entitled 
to an element of privacy," she said. 

It is. on the face of it, a fair argu- 
ment But as with the Royal Family, 
the relationship between press and 
politicians is increasingly complicat- 
ed. In fact, there appears to be a grow- 
ing trend among politicians to involve 
their children in their own publicity. 

It began in the 1960s when the 
Kennedys fuelled the Camelot myth 
with pictures of little John Jnr and Car- 
oline. By 1977, newspapers were re- 
porting that Jimmy Carter’s daughter 
Amy had been 12 minutes late for 
school; even the Clinlons, who made 
a point of “shielding" the gawky Chel- 
sea are now brandishing her as their 
latest weapon on the campaign trail. 

Over here we have seen John Gtnn- 
raer publidy feeding hamburger to his 
four-year-old daughter to demon- 
strate his faith in beef. John Patten, 
as the Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, walking his daughter to school, 
A and Chris Patten, in Hong Kong, al- ■ 
4 * lowing “Lauraraanxa" following pic- 
• tures of his teenage daughter’ s legs. • 
And then, of course, there was the • 
time David Mellor brought- his two 
young boys out for a “happy family” 
snap. 

Annabel Heseltine, who has been 
the subject of extensive press cover- 
age. argued yesterday that politicians 
children will inevitably be held up 
against their parents' public utterances. 
“The only time I've ever been pictured 
with mv father [for political purpos- 
es] was when he was campaigning on 
the premiership elections in 1990. 1 was 
27 and didn't mind at all - we wanted 
to give him every support possible, 
she” said yesterday. 

“The problem is that politicians are 
constantly making statements and 
then the children gel held up as a re- 
sult. Like Nicholas Scott's daughter 
[who received press coverage after crit- 
icising her father for his role m scup- 
pering the Civil Rights Bill]. She was 
trying to do something she was doing 
before he became minister for the dis- 
abled." she said. 

She said she had never experi- 
enced "the long-lens stuff" but ad- 
mitted that there had been a penod 
in her life where the press coverage 
had become uncomfortable - ^partic- 
ularly when she started to have 


IANTMCTAX 

Cfaa* *?«*»*** boyfriend is adamant 
that Self Assessment is a new fonn of tantric 
meditation. Is he right? Coafasad. ISLINGTON. 

TAXMAN SAYS There fen® th ' n g ta,tr '< : >l« lu t Self 
Assessment tfs a dearer, more straightforward system for 

working out and paying tax. From next April, when your first 

norstyk Self Assessment tax return arrives (assuming you 
usually get a tax return), you i™* fixed dates for filling 
it in, sending it back and maKng'payments. If you uant to 
find out niore, oil IW ^ ^ 

RECORD 

ROWS 


“Dean. “Tomho*. Recently 
my lashess partner and I 
are dways arguing- Sfe 
wants to keep proper books 
and records for oar business 
but I think keeping some 
receipts in a shoe box is good 
eooogli. Wbidi of as is ri^t? 
Irritated, DONCASTER. 
TAXMAN SAYS She is. 
Setting up and keeping proper 
records is a legal requrkement 
Bid makes good business sense. 
It will help you, your accoun- 


keep good records for other 
Government Departments such 
as Customs and Excise and the 
pepaiment of Social Security. 
And if you need a bank loan 
you'll need records to show the 
state of your business. For 
mare information, call 0345 
161514 to get a copy of our 
leaflet on keeping records. 


records is a legal requfrement PAINFUL 

and makes good business sense. — MIRV A Ml 
It wit Wp you, tax accmar- ARREAKJ 
tant or tax adviser tif you have 

one), and us. You also need to &C6W tOAt While 


DIY 

QUERY 


s-nue ™ 
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bad become tn r u“ ve “From that point onward, until I was But Richard Young [an : P* 

ularly when she started about 24 wherever I went they did sin- parazzo] was there and the next day 

jx^iriend^^tit^nrtihe kx®^ nJcSat but it rather depended on my picture was “ 
es that affected her, the «a uy tjp- S'. mvfether was doing. It was a very parents saw it and asked me what I was 
setting thing" was the acquaintances my to doing, dressed like thaL 

who would phone newspapers CQ ^ But that was nothing to do with A jomnalist herself, diedoesnol T>e- 

stories about her. _ x with the hew that there are re alis tic curbs that 


quickly. You know as soon as a jour- 
nalist comes on the phone and very 
rapidly gauge whether to put the 
phone down. You learn that people 
aren’t always as friendly as they seem." 
The peculiar problem in being the 

■1 . miliar than 9 


was intrusive. “It makes you stronger 
and slightly tougher. I think you learn 
to think before you speak. And you 
learn not to trust people ... You’re 
more cautious about picking' your 
friends." 


Tk**7*xm<i* Canyoo 
recommend a refiable yet 
inexpensive electronic udada - 
tor, os I believe I w9 now 
have to adenferte my own tax? 
Undecided, EDINBURGH. 
TAXMAN SAYS Save 
your money. We wffl stffl do 
the cakokition for yoo ff yon 
complete and send bock your 
new-style Self Assessment 
tax retoni (wfakb you'll get in 
April, 199 7) by 30 September, 
1997. H you'd rafter work 
out your tax yourself fte n 
yon have until 31 January, 
1998 to send m your return. 


dusting behind the dock 
recently 1 came affoss some 
old tax papers that I haven’t 
responded to. I haven’t a due 
what they mean. Should I just 
put them back and forget 
about them? 

Worried, CHESTER. 

TAXMAN SAYS Unfortunately, 
they won’t go away. You have to 

sort them out and get your tax 

affa ir s up-to-date now before 

you get into a bigger mess when 
Self Assessmoit comes in. If you 
are in a muddle and need help, 
contact your accountant or tax 
adviser if you have one, or get 
in touch with your Ik Office 
for help and advice. The tele- 
phone number will be on any 
correspondence you have from 
us, or in the phone book under 
‘Inland Revenue’. 


Fine on the spot? 

your bill for you, we must 


ratiher embarrassed," she saia. ^ — _ 

Even fat cats feel the stress 
of work in the Nineties 


PATRICK TOOHER 

I^Sor^bBxhed 

'‘tedamta.cto.O.eintro*^ 

tion of new lecboology-mdthe 
irtcc D f key personnel nave 

keers, resulting m maeaseo 
wnkloads and longerhouK- 
while this news might pn> 

vote an outbreak of somersaults 
itaamirodden workers across 

problem’," Mark Hastings P^“ 

at the Institute of 
. »cv adviser at me 
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The report says that an esti- 
mated 270,000 people take time 
off work every day because of 
work-related stress. The cost to 
industry and the taxpayer of 
such absenteeism is enormous, 
totalling£7bn a year in terms of 
sick pay, lost production and 
spending on the National 
Health Service. . 

It also finds that stress ad- 
versely affects the vast majori- 
ty of managers’ morale, health, 

effectiveness and relationships. 

More than 80 per cent of 
managers say that their work- 
load has increased over the 
past year, while nearly half of 

[hem feel that it has increased 

greatly- 

Unpaid overtime and *p«J- 
senteesnT are also widespread. 
Nearly 60 per cent of respon- 
dents claimed that they always 
worked in excess of their offi- 
cial hours while one in seven al- 
ways works at weekends. 

The Institute of Manage- 
ment, which represents 73,000 


managers, accepts that many 

companies have merely reaped 

what they have sown. 

“The proces of restructuring 
that occurred during the re- 


imes 


with just their lifeboat staff.” Mr 

Hastings said “lb; reaih is few- 
er people are doing more and 
more work. Businesses are now 
asking themselves have they 
mne loo far in taking the quick, 
easy route of reducing costs 
rather than addressing what it 

is about their company that cre- 
ates value. 71 ; 

The institute is calling for a 
sea-change in corporate atti- 
tudes to deal with the effects of 
increased stress levels.; “It is 
now time for the business com- 
munity to abandon the macho 
and heroic image of stress and 
encourage greater co-opera- 
tion and support,” the report 
advocates. • , 

The survey, which canvasec 

the views of nearly ®an- 
agers, rites the demands of un- 


reasonable deadlines and office 
pniitins as the most stressful 
work amadous. Bullying and in- 

tWHarirm at work are identified 

as further causes of stress, es- 
pecially for women. Other con- 
tributory factors include 
commuting to work, financial 
pressures and finding time to 
spend with their- partner or to 
indulge in hobbies. Almost two- 
thirds of managers felt that 
their professional and person- 
al lives were imsynchromsed. 

Physical exercise was seen as 

the best antidote to stress and 

its symptoms such as tiredness, 

irritability and disturbed sleep 
patterns. Other popular ways of 
switching off in the evening in- 

■ v . iff" — a* ^‘/wtr4r inri fain. 
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By, aromatherapy, yoga and 
even playing the bagpipes. 
a An managers under stress? A 
survey of management morale; 
The Institute of Management, 
2 Savov Court Strand, London 
WC2R OEZ; £50 to non-mem- 
bers 


Missing bishop is 
linked to divorcee 


CLARE GARNER 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Argyll and the Isles, who van- 
ished from his house a week ago 
today, was yesterday being 
linked by newspaper reports to 
a divorced moiher-of-tnree. _ 
Cathy Macphee, an auxil- 
iary nurse, is understood to 
have hurriedly left her home in 
Inverlochy, Fort William, at 
about the same time that the 
Right Rev Roderick Wright 
disappeared froin his diocese. 
Mrs Macphee, 40, became a 
friend of Bishop Wnght and 
received counselling from him 
during the breakdown of her 
marriage, according to the 
Mail on Sunday. 

Prayers were said for the 

biriiop at masses yesterday. The 

theme of forgiveness was cen- 
tral to Mass at his own calhedraL 
St Columba’s, in Oban. In his 
homily, Fr Sean MacAulay told 
parishioners: “God’s forgive- 
ness is limitless. He forgives us 
not 7 or 77 times, but always." 
As lie introduced the bidding 
prayers, he said that it was “in 


the spirit of forgiveness that we 
offer our payers and support fix’ 
Bishop Roddie". 

• The Princess of Wales’s 
mother, Mrs Frances Shand- 
Kydd, 60, a Roman Catholic 
convert, has publicto supported 
the bishop, who has been a 
friend for six years. Although 
she spoke to the bishop 11 
days ago, she has refused to 
reveal whether she knows the 
reason for his disappearance. 

Hugh Fanner, editor of the 
weekly Scottish Catholic Ob- 
server, said yesterday that he was 
shodeedby church spokesmen's 
comments which gave credence 
to rumours that the bishop’s dis- 
appearance was linked to a di- 
vorcee. Mr Farmer added that 
if, however, the rumours were 
tree then the church would be 
sad, but would not condemn. 

The Archbishop of St An- 
drews and Edinburgh Keith 
O'Brien is likely to take over the 
diocese today if Bishop Wright 
- due to attend the quarterly 
meeting of the Bishops' Con- 
ference of Scotland in Glasgow 
tomorrow - does not return. 


How do 1 ovoid penalties? 

Desperate, WEMBLEY. 

TAXMAN SAYS fill in the 
tax return you’ll receive next 
April acamrtdy, and get it in on 
time. If you want us to work out 


receive it by 30 September, 
1997 . If you would prefer to do 
the calculation yourself, the 
date is 31 January, 1998. If you 
miss that date you risk an 
automatic £100 penalty. 


Please send no- mart wformatioo about Seif Assessment^ 
Please, tick a box. if you are?-. . Seff-e»pi»r»* ® 

: A fcnrioMt P SedMg««* 0 


Same |Mr/lfrs/fKss/Hs) 



• : S^f flssessaient- a dearer tax r 
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Lawyers pay 


Old Father Thames gives up secrets 


rj thff oast 


soars to go-go 





ROGER TRAPP 


Many corporate lawyers are 
earning more than £400,000 a 
year as lucrative privatisation 
work, combined with a strong 
upsurge in mergers and acqui- 
sitions, has sent their pay to their 
highest levels since the go-go 
years of the 1980s, according to 
a survey published today. 

The latest annual Legal Busi- 
ness 100 shows that the total rev- 
enue for Britain's 100 largest 
firms of solicitors in the finan- 
cial year 1995-96 was £ 3 .25 bn, 
£25(hn more than the total for 
the previous year. However, 
the top five City firms - termed 
the “premier league” - ac- 
counted for much of this rise. 
Clifford Chance, by far the 
largest UK-based firm with 
more than 1,500 partners and 
other fee-earners, saw income 
rise by£52m to£282m; both the 
secoi * ' “ " " ' 

& P 
Fresl 

ahead, with £I87m ana tU’+.ouj 
respectively; Allen & Oveiy, in 


fourth place, was up £l0m at 
£138m and fifth-placed Slaugh- 
ter & May’s fees rose £7m to 
£ 13 3m. At the bottom of the 
table, the Edinburgh-based 
Brodies moved up from 100th 
place to 98th equal with a 
£100,000 rise in fees to £83m- 
The list’s average profits per 
partner - which are not the 
same as take-home pay since 
firms often retain some of the 
money for investment, and typ- 
ically require partners to sup- 
ply working capital - rose 
sharply from last year’s 
£159,000 to £181,000. Howev- 
er, there was a wide spread^witti 
senior partners in leading firms 
earning more than twice as 

much as the average, and junior 

partners at the smaller firms 
seeing profits of well under 

£ioo3oo. „ _ . 

Though the figures compiled 
by Legal Business magazine 

^Lrhrnnl fltv IflWVCTS in U dtf- 


similar to those of other cor- 
porate advisers, such as mer- 
chant bankers and accountants, 
and to those of the business ex- 
ecutives whom they advise. _ , 
But the report also contains 
further evidence that the legal 
community is following the ac- 
countancy world in dividing 
into a dominant leading group, 
a middle tier and a collection of 

Ghana? 

Freshfields and Allen & Oveiy 
- are increasingly set upon be- 
coming global businesses, with 
Clifford Chance reportedly 
gftfnmg a third of the year’s 
turnover from its overseas of- 
fices. For this group, the main 
opposition comes from US- 
based firms rather than other 


UK practices. 

In the chasing bunch of firms 
placed between sixth and tenth 
- “division one” - some showed 
bow results can be skewed by in- 
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solicitors' earnings are roughly 




-q- . : 

Chance 


r$teHghter & May 
eijoveH White Durrant 
7 Herbert Smith 
S Simmor® & Simmons 
9 Norton Rwe 
IGAshurst Morris Crisp 


Gross tees ; ; 

•- £282tf- .. 

• £187mV - -• 

■ £133m 

£U3rti - 

£72m .-■» •• . ^ 

£62.1m •; . ^Ar- : -3 

• y.w- ; t ^js’r.s 

Profits per parted » -4 


mo ns, with turnover of £86.8m, 
is known to have earned £15m 
alone from work for Rail track, 
the privatised rail operator. 

Among niche players, such 
well-known “blue-blood" firms 
as Farcer & Co and Withers, 
with fees of £ 135m and £ 12.4m 




wooden jetty at Strand Meech 

History trail: Members of the Richmond Arctiaqoiogca. Day yesterday p tl01PBr 1 • 

Middle Ages Ashing village near Kew Bridge In south-west London, on National Arcnaeoi g 


respectively, have fared well on 
the back of expertise in repre- 
senting wealthy private clients. 

Catrin Griffiths, editor of 
Legal Business.smd: “Corporate 
work certainly underpinned the 

rise in revenues and profits this 
year. After years of recession 
and with the number of fee- 
earners cut to the bone, any sud- 
den increase in work went 
straight to the bottom line " 

However, observers are pre- 
• dieting tough times ahead for 
many of the firms that are not 
either very large or very spe- 
cialised. Last week there was a 
development widely seen as a 
harbinger of things to come 

Arthur Andersen, the global ac- 
countancy firm, signalled the ac- 
countant’s growing intrusion 
on legal territory by announc- 
ing it was merging its Spanish 
legal operation with o ne of the 
country’s leading law firms. 


V 


1 Slaughter & May 

2 ADen&Overy 

3 UnMatois & Paines 

4 GRfltord Chance 

5 Freshfields 

6 Macfarianes 

7 Ashurst Morris Crisp 

8 Gouldens 

9 SJ Berwm & Co 

10 Herbert Smith . 


■ £460,008 :> : . •* J 

£446,000-: 

£381,000- -/ 

£372,000 : 

£352.000 

- ... £343*000'^. i 

£340, oop. % .I ■ . Jr 

iaifirfxjo ; 3 

■ 090,000 . ■' ;V/ Vi- . 


* NottakB-lKMne-pay 
Source: fcagtf ;BttMes* WO 


Swiss banks to reveal Nazi secrets 

U • 1-00 .... ... ^ transferred ce*ity. but “solely byjiepxol 


DANIEL JEFFREYS 


The Swiss government will 
today tear the thick vefi of se- 
crecy which has protected Swiss 
banks since 1938 when laws 

were passed to conceal all Swiss 
Lnnlr nfwuintc fnuti nwind PVR5L 


tXULlXw OUAAUIUJ XT J 

The move follows a week of 
embarrassing revelations. Re- 
cently discovered documents 
from United States intelligence 
proved that Swiss banks assist- 
ed the Nazis in hiding assets 
worth billions stolen from Holo- 
caust victims. The banks used 

Swiss secrecy laws to conceal the 

extent of the stolen goods from 
a post-war Allied inquiry. 

The Swiss government may 
also have been prompted to act 


against its banks after threats 
mu a* through diplomatic chan- 
nels. Sources in the US “freasury 

say that the Swiss government 
was told that banks could lose 
their US trading rights unles s 
they co-operated with a grow- 
ing international search for 
property stolen by prominent 
Nazis between 1938 and 1945. 

The decree suspending se- 
crecy will have to be confirmed 
by a referendum. Swiss bank 
inspectors will then be given 
blanket powers to examine all 
relevant Wk records. Anyone 
who destroys any document to 

M.bNMh'nn will hf». 


week by the World Jewish Con- 
gress (WJC) in New York re- 
vealed that the Swiss Bank 
Corporation (SBC) and Cred- 
it Suisse, two agnifrant players 
in the global financial market, 
were key protagonists in col- 
laboration with the Naas. 

The documents held by the 
WJC show that.tbe two corpo- 
rations were the subjects of a 
“criminal investigation" by se- 
cret agents of the US Treasury 
between 1942 and 1946. 

A just-declassified secret 
memorandum- from March 
1947 names the Swiss Bank 
Corporation repeatedly in the 
practice of falsifying affidavits 
of ownership so that securities 
owned by Holocaust victims 


prevent its publication will be 
sent to jail or fined up to 
SFr50,000 (£28,000). 


I V » * - 

Documents obtained last 


could be “legally” transferred 
into German hands. 

Another intelligence report 

reveals for the first time th^ the 

SBC’s practices in falsifying 
documents came to the atten- 
tion of the Swiss government m 
1942. Officials apparently fried 
to bring the culprits to justice 
but the case was quashed. 

Before these latest revela- 
tions the Swiss banks had 
played down the extent of Nazi 
deposits in Switzerland. But 
the truth emerged also in a se- 
cret US memo of January 1945 
which says intelligence inter- 
cepts throughout 1944 showed 
that Swiss banks “gave tremen- 
dous assistance to the enemy 
in operations dictated not by ne- 


cessity but “solely by tireprof- 
it motive of Swiss banks . 

All Swiss banks will now oe 
under profound pre ssur e to 
tell the truth about wartime ac- 
tivities and neither the US gov- 
ernment nor the WJC will allow 
the Swiss investigation to pro- 
ceed without close room to ring. 

Senior US Commerce De- 
partment officials have just 
completed a tour of 13 countries 
collecting evidence against the 
Swiss banks and the WJC will 
continue to mine US intelli- 
gence archives for further evi- 
dence of illegal acts/The arm 
of the law has a long rehen, “-said 
a WJC official. “It has now 
caught up with th&Swiss banks 
and justice may at last be done." 


Coun 


best 


stuck 



Lord Chancellor studies plan for 
US-style salaried legal service 

* ... rmsitinn from the Law Society Society of England & Wales 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Legal Affairs Correspondent 






The controversial and much- 
slated American “public de- 
fender system is being studied 
by the Government with a 
view to importing the idea to 
England and Wales. 

The system, where the ao- 
cused is advised and represent- 
ed by salaried lawye 15 employed 
by the public sector, was once 
viewed as unthinkable by min- 
isters Bm in wbat could be a sig- 
nificant change of attitude, the 
Lord Chancellor’s Department 
has given the go-ahead for civ- 
il servants to visit the US to 
carry out a detailed study. 

One of the most fabled ex- 
amples of the problems facing 
under-fended US schemes was 
the case of Richard Teisser, a 
New Orleans public defender 
who successfully sued himself, 
demanding a judge declare ms 
work inadequate and order the 
state of Louisiana to provide 
more resources. 



Forsyte: Lawyers objected 
to similar Scottish scheme 


The visit by Ian Bums, head 
of the law and policy group at 
the department, and two other 
officials, comes in the wake of 
plans by Michael Forsyth, the 
Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, to set up pilot 'schemes for 
such a system north of the bor- 
der. There was vociferous op- 


position from the Law Society 
of Scotland when Mr Forsyth 
announced the proposals in 
June in the White Paper Crime 
and Punishment. 

As in England and Wales. 
Scottish criminal defence work 
is .provided by private practice 
lawyers paid for by the Legal Aid 
Board or, if he or she can afford 
it, the client Mr Forsyth, along 
with the Scottish Legal Aid 
Board, believes a public de- 
fender scheme would achieve 
better value for money in a crim- 
inal legal aid system that has 
seen spending spiral from £25m 
in 1987-88 to £76m in 1994-95 
and average case costs more 
than doubling in recent years. 

But the Law Societv warned 


that innocent people could be 
iailed because US experience 


jailed because US experience 
had shown that public defend- 
ers were underfunded, over- 
worked, and under constant 
pressure to extract guilty picas 
to save trial costs. 

Russell Wallman, head of 
professional policy at the Law 


Society of England & Wales, 
sakL “We don’t think that a pub- 
lic defender system would be 
compatible with the choice ■ 
which defendants are entitled to 
expect, and experience with 
other jurisdictions suggests that 
it is difficult to maintain qua!- ■ 
ily. There is no political wuJ to 
fend proper representation.’’ 

Mr Wallman said the society 
might take a different view if a 
scheme was run in genuine 
parallel with the existing system, 
with the offender being given a 
proper choice. But he added: 
“There are obvious problems of 
client confidence. I don’t t hink 
the criminal field is Lbe place to 
start a salaried legal sendee." 

Richard Scott, chief executive 
of the Scottish Legal Aid Board, 
has called for a 70-30 private- 
public split. The Government 
has emphasised in relation to 
Scottish proposals that it is not 
suggesting a 100 per cent 
salaried defence service. It be- 
lieves a mixed system would cut 
costs and improve efficiency. 


A very down to earth 
question. 

The words 'American Express' are under- 
stood around the world. That's important if 
you're abroad and you find you need 
medical attention, cover for lost baggage or 
personal property, compensation for travel 
delay or funding for legal expensest So if 
you need emergency assistance or even 
pre-travel advice, our representatives are on 

call 24 hours a day wherever on earth ymi 

are. Wte offer a choice of competitrvely-priced 
annual or single trip policies that you. need 
not be a Caidmember to take advantage of. 
You see, your travel insurance provider can 
make a world of difference. 


DAILY POEM 


Blood 


By Raymond Carver 


To find out bow wo con help you 
do more with travel hraurane®. calL 


0800 700737 



We were five at the craps table 
not counting the croupier 
and his assistant. The man 
next to me had the dice 
cupped in his hand. 

He blew on his fingers, said 
Come on, baby! And leaned 
over the cable to throw. 

At that moment, bright blood rushed 
from his nose . spattering 
the green felt cloth. He dropped 
the dice. Stepped back amazed. 

And then terrified as blood 
ran down his shirt. God, 
what's happening to me? 
he cried. Took hold of my arm. 

I heard Death 's engines tumutg. 

Bui / nos young at die time, 
and drunk, and wanted to play. 

I didn’t have to listen. 

So / walked away. Didn't turn back, ever, 
or find this in my head, until today. 


Tory conference 
faces Euro rifts 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Insurance 

Services 


Raymond Carver (1939-88) was better known for his short 
stones than for his poems, but Harvfll has just published his 
collected verse. All of Us (£20), and today the Poetry Society 
begins a month-long tribute to him at 22 Betterton Street, 
London WC1 “I began as a poet", he wrote. "My first 
publication was a poem. So I suppose on my tombstone I'd be 
very pleased if they put ‘Poet and short-story writer - and 
occasional essayist* in that order." 


Plans by Brian Mawhinney. the 
Conservative chairman, for a 
show of unity at the party con- 
ference with John Redwood 
and Baroness Thatcher could be 
disrupted by rifts over Europe. 
This week Mr Redwood is to 
meet Dr Mawhinney over plans 
for the show of unity. 

Dr Mawhinney agreed details 
with Lady Thatcher last week 
for her appearance at 
Bournemouth and Mr Red- 
wood is making a keynote 
speech at a fringe meeting of the 
Conservative 2000 group. 

But unity will be further 
strained over Europe. The 
cross-party European Move- 
ment today gives details of a poll 
showing most voters in all three 
main parties wanted Britain to 
keep open the option of a sin- 
gle currency. Support for gov- 
ernment policy was strongest 
among Labour voters, with 69 
per cent supporting it, com- 

pared to 55 per cent of Tories. 


The Conservative Group for ' 
Europe, led by Edwina Currie, 
wfll also step up its pro-Euro- 
pea u campaigning by reissuing :: • 
calls for a united Europe by Sir 
Winston Churchill, to mark the • 
50th anniversary of his speech 
in Zurich. 

Mr Redwood increased pres- 
sure on Kenneth Clarke, the . 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
rule out entiy into a single Eu- : L- 
ropean currency before the 
election. * • 

. Jtfe said Britain's refusal to re- 
jom a European exchange-rate 

mechanism meant the country ■ 
was moving away from a single it 

currency. He did not think that : 
the Chancellor would 'resign .; 
over the issue. - 

. k* 1 . Redwood believes the ■> 
oae has turned towards the V. 
Euro-sceptics. ■ v. 

He said Mr Clarke should in- 

troduce legislation to make the \ 
Hank of England independent 
in the ron-up to the single cur- j ! 
renqr, and persuade his.col- .’. 
feagues to rejoin the ERM, * • 
but that had not happened. . :/ 
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tosave 
wood 

spreads to 

sewers 

JOHN GILBERT 

Tie fight to save Nafaum Woods 
ms gone underground. 

who ^ *is week 

toMfismTOanesjuasoS, 

taken to the s^ers 
? their efibrts to prevent the 

wooded estate, once the site of the 
Naburn mental hospital, from 
being turned into a “village" of 
factory shops selling discounted 
goods. 

As the treehouses were being 
spliced together, siege provisions 
were also being stowed 
underground in old tunnels. "This 
time we've got a real chance of 
winning ... it’ll be very difficult 
vei Y expensive to get us out," 
one protester said. 

A spokesman for the National 
Health Service Executive's 
Northern and Yorkshire region 
said; Our sole intent in this matter 
is too realise as much revenue as 
we can for the public purse and the 

iNrli- 

But York City Council the city's 
Labour MP Hugh Bayley, its 
Chamber of Commerce and many 
residents are opposed to the 
development 

Last Friday Mr Bayley wrote to 
the chief executive of the American 
developer BAA Mc-Arthur Glenn 
demanding a meeting. “We must 
by to persuade the developers that 
their plans are not wan 
York," Mr Bayley said. 



Digging in: A protester emerging from one of the tunnels beneath Nabum Woods, near York, where people fighting against plans for a sfiopping village are storing provisions Photograph: David Rc 
- 1 — 


Councils could 
be stripped of 
student grants 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Ministers are preparing to re- 
move control of the student 
grants system from local au- 
thorities. They believe that 
there are unacceptable varia- 
tions in the service students get 
in different pans of the coun- 
try, and that a single grants 
agency might be able to do a 
better job. 

The authorities have already 
been told they could lose the 
funds set aside for further ed- 
ucation students from next year. 
They say they will fiercely op- 
pose the proposal on the 
grounds that it is illegal, leav- 
ing them with responsibility for 
administering the grants but 
without the money to do so. 

At the same time, the Uni- 
versities and Colleges Admis- 
sions Service, Ucas, is making 
plans to bid for the whole grants 
system if the politicians put it 
out to tender. It has already set 
up a pilot scheme to prove that 
it is best placed to run a “one 
stop shop" for university en- 
trance and grants. 

Officials at the Department 
for Education and Employ- 
ment have written to local au- 
thorities’ organisations to say 
that they want to hand over the 
further education grants system 
to the Rirtber Education Fund- 
ing Council, which funds the col- 


leges. Because there would be 
no change in the law, the au- 
thorities would still have to 
consider all requests for grants 
even though they had no funds 
at all to distribute. 

Instead, the money would be 
channelled through “access" 
funds run by colleges for stu- 
dents in hardship. 

• The authorities have protest- 
ed angrily to government offi- 
cials that the change would 
create an “irritating diversion” 
from the debate on the future 
of university and college fund- 
ing. They say the Government 
has a legal duty to give them the 
money to distribute to students. 

David Whitbread, education 
officer of the Association of 
County Councils, said that in 
general the existing system 
worked welL • 

He added: “We would have 
far less money to make awards 
but people would still be able 
to ask for them. We would 
argue that student support is 
a proper concern of elected 
bodies.” 

Another, potentially even 
more controversial move under 
consideration is a plan to re- 
move the whole university 
grants system from local au- 
thorities as welL Most of these 
grants are “mandatory" - the 
student is entitled to them on 
a means-tested basis and the au- 
thority has to pay them. They 


cost the Government £2 bn per 
year. 

Ministers will not make an 
announcement about the future 
of this part of the system until 
at least next year, but a pilot 
scheme involving Ucas is cur- 
rently running fa 10 areas. 

The admissions service be- 
lieves it is ideally placed to run 
student grants, because it knows 
which universities students are 
going to almost as soon as they 
do. Under its pilot scheme, it 
sends the information through 
to local authorities so that they 
can process grants before they 
receive formal requests for 
them from the students. 

Mike Scott, universities and 
colleges liaison officer for Ucas, 
said its system could save a lot 
of time. Althofafa it worked with 
local authorities at present, it 
could easily operate indepen- 
dently of them. ‘Trials have 
shown that it saves’at least two 
weeks fa terms of sending the 
students’ cheques out," be said. 

A spokeswoman for the De- 
partment of Education and 
Employment said there were no 
current proposals to remove 
these “mandatory” grants from 
local authorities.The depart- 
ment was waiting to hear from 
Sir Ron Dealing's review of 
higher education. “Only when 
he has reported will we be able 
to say what is happening,” she 
said. . . 


Rail phone blunder 
puts chemist on line 


CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 
Transport Correspondent 
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and in the days before Bank 
Holidays, the switchboard has 
been blocked by callers. 

Today Mr Bennett hopes to 

meet a representative of the As- 
sociation of Train Operating 
Companies, the first official 
acknowledgement of die prob- 
lems which his business has 
been suffering from in the past 
six months. H5s efforts to get aiy 
response from British Rail 
failed, as fa the afiennalfa of pri- 
vatisation it was impossible to 
find out who to contact. 

Mr Bennett said: “Finding 
out who was responsible has 
been a major problem. Yellow 
Pages say they obtained the in- 
formation from BT who in turn 
say they got it from British 
Rail’s PR company, Proctor 
and Ptoctor, who say they ob- 
tained the number from BR.” 

proctor and Proctor teas con- 
tacted Associated Chemists and 
offered to have the number 
changed but Mr Bennett says 
this is not acceptable, because 
the firm has provided an ex- 
tended-turns emergency service 
in Sheffield since 1952 and the 


number is widely known. Mr 
Bennett discovered that die 
cost of installing computer 
equipment to filler out the 
rogue calls would cost £ 10,000 
and attempted to find out if 
British Rail would pay. He was 
told train inquiries are now the 
responsibility of the Association 
of Train Operating Companies, 
but spent several months un- 
successfully trying to get some- 
one there to return Ins calk. 

Matters have been made 
worse by introduction of anew 
national number for phone in- 
quiries. Mr Bennett said: “The 
conect BR number now has an 
answerphone telling people to 
phone the national number, 
0345 484950, but they don’t get 
through and then phone our 
number and abuse our staff.” 

Mr Bennett has given up 
nying to obtain sufficient com- 
pensation to pay for computer 
equipment bui would dearly hke 
someone to acknowledge the 
problem: *T just want someone 
to come and say sorry and of- 
fer to help me. It doesn’t seem 
too much to ask.” 


FROM £116 PER MONTH, A FAMILY 
CAR WITH ALLTHESE 
EXTRAS WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


' ■ ' • }. With a Daewoo Personal Contract Flan you can drive a family sized 
car for as fade as £1 16 per month! And our Manifesto gives you so much 
more as standard. We are so oonfirientof the facure value of our cars that we 
- are prepared co set a 
Minimum Guaranteed fticure 
.. ^ ' . Value (MGFy) in twb or 1 
three years time! That Way : 
yoor monthly repayments 

,r .* . - 

. -.are kept tow because you' 
don’t pay the MGFV until the.', 
end of your agreerpenc. At 
1 the end of your agreement 
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; you have three choices. I.) Ray the MGFV and 
V ■ •. drive your car away. 2.)Recurn the vehicle 
. and walk away with niothing Tnore to pay. The 
•' example is based on J2JOQO mffes per annum! 
Any mfeag eabovethis is charged at 8p per male. 

3;) Apply for another Personal Contract Plan, :: 
and if you decide to buy a new Daewoo, we will ' 
; guarantee 10% of your origfoal purchase 
price, over and above the MGFV of the. car, for 
you. to usecarwartk the; deposit *A £60 
administration fee is payable with the first 
instalment. Written quotations available on 
request Finance is provided, subject to 
approyal, by Daewoo Dfcect finance Ltd, 
Gty !^dGhesterCT499 3AN.Ycximust 
be 18 years or over. Opei> to private buyers 
only, hs not available with any other 
schemes or limited editions. 
To fin&ourthe location 
of your nearest Daewoo 
outlet, call us free 
on 6800 666 22Z 


DAEWOO MANIFESTO 

1. We deal (Greet 

More far your money as standard on •***> Daewoo model 


Security gbss etching 
Sdo erpacc prowciion 
Meaflfc paint 
MoMe phone 


Electronic ABS 

Driver* alrtag 

tower nearing 
Air Condftiontng 
Engine tmmohtfoer 

2. Hassle face buying 

No alesnen on commission Number plaza* included 
Fixed pricing Fill tank of foel 

No hidden charges 12 month* road out Included 

DeBeery Included 

3. Complete peace of mind 

3 yearft&OOO mDe comprehensive warranty 
3 ynri6Q£00 mBe free servicing including parts and labour 
3 year Daewoo Tool AA Cover 
6 year anzt-corrcBlon w ar r a nty 
30 drfflflOQ (rile money bade or exchange guarantee 

4. Courtesy servicing 

Free counts/ or offered 

PSdc and ream of your car {Manfand UK erfy) 


A cor with so many extras /br 
so Safe per month? 

That’ll be the 
Daewoo. 




Private fund of 


£ 60 bn urged to 


care for aged 


Workers would pay £5 a week for ‘insurance policy’ 


^OLAS TIMMINS 

Putttc Policy Editor 


of Health and Social Security, 
and from the Government Ac- 


"nse boldest attempt yet to 
solve the problem of paying for 
long-term care for the elderly 
was launched yesterday by the 
Joseph Rowntree Foundation, 
with a call for immediate free 
care in old age linked to a new, 
privately-run national insur- 


tuary. 

With Labour and the Con- 
servatives locked into a battle 
to be the low-tax party. Sir 


where everyone is helped but 
people still have to pay for 
themselves into a proper in- 
surance fund which will cover 


Peter Barclay, the inquiry's 
chairman, acknowledged that 
neither was likely to commit 
itself to the findings ahead of a 
general election. 

But the need to tackle long- 
term care was “urgent", he 


the. costs they may face." . 

The scheme draws a dis- 
tinction between care costs - 
from home help, to nursing — 
and the “hotel" or accommo- 
dation costs, which would re- 
main means-tested. But 
existing domiciliary services 
and the care element in nurs- 
ing and residential homes 
would immediately become 
free, adding £540m to public 
spending. 

The insurance would cover 
both types of costs, which in res- 
idential and nursing homes split 
roughly 50-50. The taxpayer 
would pick up the tab for the 
care element where an individ- 
ual’s insurance package was 
not big enough. 

The scheme would be over- 
seen by a National Care Coun- 
cil which would keep 
contribution rates under review 
and set care standards, while 
regulating competing private 
providers of the insurance fund. 

There was, Sir Peter stressed, 
no immediate cause for panic 
over paying for care in old age 
- but from 2015, as the post-war 
“baby boomers" retired, “there 
will be a surge in demand for 
care services". 


ance system to pay for it in the 
future. 


ty add £540m to public spend- 
ing. Bat over time a huge. 


would instant- 


privately-owned but stale- 
regulated fund of £60bn would 
build up to pay both for care in 
people's own homes and for the 
care and accommodation need- 
ed in nursing and residential 
homes. 

Under the deal many fewer 
people would have to sell their 
homes to pay for accommoda- 


tion m residential and nursing 
nomes. But all the care - from 


pomes. But all the care - from 
intensive nursing to local au- 
thority help in people's own 
homes - would be provided free 
at the point of use, as under the 
/NHS. And as the scheme ma- 
tured, many more would have 
their foil costs for both care and 
accommodation covered by an 
insurance scheme into which 



Sir Peter Barclay: “It will 
be tike bouse insurance" 


beople would pay 1.5 per cent 
x>f earnings, paid between the 


x>f earnings, paid between the 
existing upper and lower eam- 
dings limits for national insurance 
grontributions. 

bc For someone on average 
warnings, that would be about 
s }£250 a year or £5 a week, 
nrdadly in line with the cost of 
Ilin average car policy or hquse- 
d building polity. 
a The package is the result of 
si in 18-month inquiry by a team 
b Much included both public and 
U private sector expertise and 
f, -vhich received advice, without 
winy commitment to the con- 
ii :liisions, from the Departments 


said. And the report's propos- 
als, while “radical" seek “a 
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Appetite for woric Lindsey Hobson, a teacher at St Stephen's School, Bardfotd, with two pupils on the reading scheme Photograph. Peter Byme/Guzelian 


Help with reading cuts child crime 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 


balance in all directions" be- 
tween the public and private 
sectors which Sir Peter hoped 
might allow a cross-party con- 
sensus to be built over the 
coming months. 

“It would be very eaiy to op- 
pose these proposals because 
they look tike a tax," Sir Peter 
said. “But it is realty a very dif- 
ferent idea, much more like 
bouse insurance, where you 
may have to pay out nothing or 


S ou may face a vety substantial 
ill It is really the begmning of 


bill It is realty the beginning of 
the welfare state of the future. 


The package requires to- 
day’s earners to make provision 
for their old age and ease the 
burden on future taxpayers, he 
said, “In return, they would be- 
come entitled to good quality 
care that was free at the point 
of delivery. They would also be 
at far lower risk of losing the 
family home and other assets 
that they may wish to pass to 
their children." 

■ Meeting the costs of continu- 
ing care. Summary £5 from 
York Publishing Services, 64 
Hallfield Road, York Y03 6LP 


A government-funded reading 
scheme for children in inner-city 
schools has brought them on by 
six months ih just 10 weeks and 
may even have helped to cut 
crime, researchers say. 

The programme, which aims 
to help 8,000 pupils in Bradford 
by next March, is being picked 
up by other local authorities 
across Britain and abroad. Its 
leaders say it is the most suc- 
cessful reading scheme ever run 
in this country for average and 
below-average children. 

Pupils have become so much 
better at reading that their oth- 
er school work has improved. 


their enthusiasm for education 
has grown and they are new far 
less tikety lo play truant. 

This could be one reason why 
burglaries on the city's Holme- 
wood and Bierley estates have 
dropped to less than half their 
1992 level, according to the 
head of Bradford City Chal- 
lenge Ltd, which distributed 
funds for the scheme. 

John 'fthLson. chief executive 
of the firm set up in 1992 with 
£38m from the Government 
and £130m from the private sec- 
tor, said many people believed 
the Better Reading Partner- 
ship scheme had helped. 

“We have related the number 


of young people breaking into 
houses directly to the truancy 


rate. If the children are able to 
read they are more likely to be 
interested in what goes on at 
school and less likely to play tru- 
ant. Because they are not on the 
streets they are less likely to be 
breaking into houses," he said. 

Although other initiatives, 
such as the recruitment of ded- 
icated police officers for the 
estates and renovation and se- 
curity improvements on hous- 
es. had certainly helped to cut 
crime, the reading programme 
had played its part, he said. 

The scheme was designed to 
complement the national read- 
ing recovery programme, which 
is aimed at the bottom 10 per 
cent of readers. The Better 
Reading Partnership helps 


those who are not in that group 
but who are below average. 

It now employs more than 
550 volunteers who have re- 
ceived two days of training. 
Each spends three 15-minute 
periods per week with a par- 
ticular child for 10 weeks, read- 
ing first a famili ar book, then 
one the pupil has read at home, 
then an unfamili ar one. 

Kevan Collins, language and 
literacy adviser for Bradford 
said the training given to the vol- 
unteers helped them im- 
mensely. “The way that the 
adults have come through 
with such professionalism and 
ability has left us all feeling 
humble," he said. 

Children who took part in the 


scheme were six months further 
on when they finish it and were 
still well ahead of their class- 
mates three months later, re- 
searchers from Bradford city 
council will announce today. 

At St Stephen’s Church of 
England First School both 
pupils and parents have bene- 
fited according to the head 
teacher, Mrs Elizabeth Mans- 
bridge. It was usually difficult to 
get parents involved, she said, 
but now the school had nine 
trained reading volunteers. 

“They really are keen on it 
and they have taken it on board. 
It is the one scheme we have 
found that has successfully 
brought parents into school," 
she said. 
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lEN YOU'RE STARTING YOUR OWN BUSINESS, LLOYDS BANK 
GAN GIVE YOU THE HELP AND INFORMATION YOU NEED. 


V M **»• 


S etting up on your own is an exciting experience, but it takes 
courage, too. However, you can feel more sure of success 
when you can rely on getting the kind of information and 
support your business needs. 

By listening carefully to what our new business customers want 
and need, we've developed a range of business services to help 
people like you. 

For example, your first year's banking is free.* We can provide 
ways of helping with book-keeping, sales prospecting and debt 
collection. And if you need extra finance, we'U discuss the possibility 
of a starter loan at an attractive fixed interest rate. 


Call us today on 


0345 * 00 * 33 *77 


to arrange to meet a Lloyds Bank Business Manager 
Lines open 9am -8pm Monday to Friday, 20am- 2pm weekends 
Please quote reference JD07 


Tate your first step now - You can call us 7 days a week 
between 9am and 8pm (10am and 2pm at weekends) on 
034S OO 33 77. to arrange to meet a Lloyds Bank Business 
Manager. All calls are charged at local rates. 


'New business customers with an anticipated first year w,,.- ftir _ . 
rwreivt; banking free of account transaction daises 


Interested? Then give us a call on 0345 00 33 77, or drop in at your 
local Lloyds Bank branch. Our experienced and conscientious 
Business Managers will be delighted to give you all the help and 
information vou need. 




THE THOROUGHBRED BANK 


Lhivus Bank Pk. * V Lombard Street, LnrxJnn ECMP.ins 
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Fishing dispute: Toxin used to control sealice in Stye could find its way into humans and build up in the body, scientists fear 


ft 



Chemicals 
raise fear 
of salmon 
farming 


STEPHEN GOODWIN 

Inshore fishermen resisting 
plans for a salmon farm in Uig 
Bay on the IsJe of Skye are the 
latest indicator of a deep unease 
in Scotland and beyond about 
the industry’s dependence on an 
escalating diet of chemicals. 
Toxicologists believe its most re- 
cent fix could harm humans. 

Fishermen and conserva- 
tionist s were dismayed 10 days 
ago when the Scottish Environ- 
ment Protection Agency (Sepa) 
sanctioned use of the nemo toxin 
Ivermectin to kill sea lice on 
salmon farmed off south Stye. 

Applications to use the 
chemical on at least 50 more 
farms are in the pipeline. Sea 
lice are the scourge of an in- 
dustry worth £25Qm last year 
and supporting 5,500 jobs. 
Thriving in the confines of the 
floating cages, the Ike cost the 
salmon farmers £ 20 m a year. 

Sepa admitted that laboratory 
tests had shown Ivermectin to 
be highly poisonous to shrimp- 
like crustaceans and to worms 
that live in the SeaL lied.. More 
alarmingly, a confidential report 
to the Association of Scottish 
Shellfish Growers suggested 
that some human beings might 
be susceptible to the poison. 

The report’s author, John 
Duffus, director of the Edin- 
burgh Centre for Toxicology at 
Heriot-Watt University, said 
that "most wonying” was 
Ivermectin’s potential for ac- . 
cumulating. While occasional 
therapeutic use might be un- 
likely to cause problems, it 
•‘would tend to build up in the 
body with the possibility of 
reaching toxic levels” if contin- 
uously present in the human en- 
vironment or diet in quantity. 

“In the worst scenarios, lev- 
els might be reached which af- 
fect the human embryo in the 
womb, the human baby through 
breast milk and the aged as fat 
depots are mobilised in re- 
sponse to diseases of old age." 

Little wonder that the 
prospect of a salmon farm in 
Uig Bay does not appeal to the 
1 0 fishermen who make a mod- 
est living there gathering 
prawns, lobsters and crabs. Uig 
Community Council is object- 
ing to an application to Sepa by 
the Skve-based Sgeir Mhor 


(Salmon) Ltd to discharge 
waste from cages. 

“There are a lot of W here, 
said Donald Campbell, an Uig 
fisherman. “If the salmon farm 
goes ahead, if they use Iver- 
mectin, and if we are excluded 
from the area, it would be dis- 
astrous for us." A decision on 
Ui 


onditions already set by 
Sepa include a ban on the use 
of Ivermectin wi thin two miles 
of a shellfish farm. But while this 
was to allay fears of shellfish 
farmers that the public might 
‘‘perceive" their oysters or scal- 
lops to be contaminated, it is il- 
logical. There is no scientific 
case for the choice of two miles 
and ignores the fact that shell- 
fish can be “wild gathered” 
right up to the salmon cages. 

Hugh Allen, secretary of the 
Mallaig and North West Fish- 
ermen’s Association, sees oth 
er dangers. “What happens 
with bottom-feeding fish like 
skate or monkfish? They could 
be feeding under the cages one 
dry and caught the next. 

- Ivermectin is a commou “in- 
feed" treatment for livestock. 
Feeding to salmon should stoj 
at least 120 days before the fisl 
are harvested. “But what about 
escapees?” asked Mr AHen. Sepa 
had been ^pretty cavalier", he 
said, in giving the go-abead 
when there was little research 
into Ivermectin’s long-term ef- 
fect on the marine environment 
1 Hiscxitirisins were shared by the 
conservation body Scottish 
Wildlife and Countryside Link. 

“Sepa are effectively making 
the commercial use of this 
chemical into afield triaL That 
rather reverses the Govern- 
ment's ‘precautionary princi- 
ple',” said Alison Ross, an 
adviser to Link. Sepa empha- 
sised its “strict controls” on the 
use of the pesticide and its duty 
to consider the importance of 
fish, farms for the local econo- 
my. Nor, under statute, can it 
“unreasonahb^ rcfiise consent 

“When the results of the 
field studies did not show the 
toxicity levels indicated by the 
laboratory experiments we felt 
that an extended trial of Iver- 
mectin usage in fish farms was 
justified," said Professor David 
Mackay, director of Sepa's. 
North region. 
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Tide of change: Donald Campbell (above, left) fears for consumer confidence in his shellfish catch if Ivermectin is used in Uig Bay (above) 


Photographs: Colin McPhersor 
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THE ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 
JAGUAR XJ SERIES. . 

When developing their new range of luxury 
cars, many manufacturers adhere to the old adage 



Such a refined and sensitive 
piece of engineering needs to be 
carefully monitored and adjusted 
to optimise both performance and 
economy and this task is carried 
out by a highly sophisticated engine *w»ee/ sensing ami-hdc broking. 
management system. With such performance at 
your disposal, it’s imperative to be in control 



both 1995 and 1996 by Fleet News, 
Fleet Car and Complete Car. 

(The Germans also showed their 
appreciation in Auto Motor Und Sport. 
The XJ Series won 'Best Imported 
Luxury Car/ again in both years.) 
The new XJ Executive makes true advances in 
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Advanced faguar AJl 6 superduuged engine. 

'If it's not broken, don't fix it? They simply add a few 
new knobs, and relaunch their cars as 'updated'. 

When developing the latest X] Series, the 
technicians at Jaguar's Engineering Centre preferred 
to stick to the principle of it may not be 'broken^ ~ pfcN 
but new technology means it can ^ 
always be improved. The result 

* 

is a range that ushers 
Jaguar into a new ,p y 
era. One where /? 
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at all times and this control 

is supplied by the 

, speed-sensitive 

Qu 

O power steerrng 
0 and four- 
> wheel sensing 
<$ anti-lock 
braking systems. 
It is now a while 
since the XJ Series was 
launched and yet the world's 
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motoring press continue to enthuse. 
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the very latest 
in automotive • 

• s 

design and tech- ^ 
nology have been 

ij- 

employed without 
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about almost every single advance Jaguar's 
engineers have made, which fully Justifies their 
use of over one hundred pre-production prototypes 
to test and perfect these innovations. As an over- 
all package, the Jaguar XJ Series has been voted 
'Best Luxury Car' in 


luxury, yet offers hue value for money. 

Automatic transmission, ~ 

leather upholstery, 
climate control 
and alloy wheels 
are all included 
as standard. We even go so 
far as to offer a 3 year/60,000 ; 
mile manufacturer's warranty. N ’v v . 

As always though, the only way 
to fully appreciate the dramatic new technical 
advancements of the Jaguar XJ Series is to take our 
reputation for a test drive. 

For more information or to arrange a test drive, 
please caJJ freephone 0800 70 80 60 
or fax your contact details direct 

to 0171 611 6968. JAGUA 

DON’T DREAM IT. DRIVE IT. 
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sacrificing the spirit of the ^CK. 

Jaguar legend. The body may be • 
constructed by robots, but the finished article 
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is the embodiment of the designers' original passion. 

Beneath the sleek, flowing skin of every new 
Jaguar lies a host of technical advances. The heart of 
the beast is the Advanced Jaguar A|16 engine, delivering 
outstanding power and performance on demand. 

The j^arXl fate sNoort tam £fl,U0. Model featured apExdwsK) Jaguar XR from £«W7D. Mam*cn«rti lecanrimted pices, cored at Un» d bowk to press. InckrtSnfi bob c# dofcwfft numbtf plaa. 







Arms charges: MP’s letter supports defence 

Briton in death 

penalty case 
was MoD spy 




N TIM MCGIRK 

Pi New Delhi 

T Despite government denials, a 
sc Briton facing a possible death 
la penalty in Calcutta for treason 
w was working for British intelii- 
Jc gence when he was arrested in 
w India, The Independent has 
a learned. 

pi The Ministry of Defence de- 
al nies any collaboration with 
fi Peter Bleach, 44, a former army 
intelligence officer turned arms 
ly dealer. He was arrested last 
ir December in Bombay after his 
p cargo aircraft dropped by para- 
rt chute a huge cache of arms 
bi allegedly destined for a Hindu 
pi revolutionary culL 
cs Bui a letter sent by Jeremy 
e« Hanl ey, the foreign minister, to 
h- the Conservative MP Sir Ted- 
dy Taylor on 30 April confirms 
p. Mr Bleach’s version that he had 
h 1 tipped-off defence officials 
ti about the arms plot. Mr Han- 
h- ley wrote: “I understand that Mr 
ir Bleach was in contact with the 
tl Defence Export Sales Orgam- 
h- salion (DESO) on a number of 
a' occasions. Mr Alikins of DESO 
N passed a copy of Mr Bleach s> 
ti letter on to the appropriate au- 
tl thorities. Subsequently, police 

_ -re Mr Rli»nrh 3 l iUS 



Bleach: Regular contact 


They told him 
to run with it 
and find out 
who these arms 
were meant for’ 


Mr Bleach’s details of the pro- 
posed arms drop to Indian of- 
ficials, but through a series of 
blunders (one secret letter was 
sent from New Delhi to West 
Bengal officials by ordinary 
post, arriving too late) the al- 
leged ring-leaders, who belong 
to a Hindu sect known as Anan- 
da Marg, all escaped. Only Mr 
Bleach and a Latvian air crew 
were caught. 

U I rhmk that the police are 
setting me up to lake the con- 
sequences of the entire air- 
drop,” Mr Bleach told The 
Independent. “They are treating 
me as the world’s worst mer- 
cenary.” 

Vie Independent also learned 
that evidence allegedly proving 
Mr Bleach's ties to British in- 
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Unity rally upstages Bos& sbig^y 

E Hanley “foreignrain ister^to handle re- toy only sn^lo^ds^^ the nation, de- Mr Boss’s on- 
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ir home, i ncy hvdw uwi 

p proceed further with the case. 

3 “Following this meeting. Mr 
“ Bleach continued to contact 
<r DESO irregularly. On each 
p occasion it was made clear to 
r him that information was be mg 
v - passed on to the appropriate au- 
^ thorities. Mr Bleach agreed 
p that he was content for this to 
!a happen.” 

S But sources close to Mr 
f Bleach dispute the Foreign Ot- 
p fice's assertion that he was 
warned off the amis delivery. 


av, ui vwi i -- 
Of Mr Bleach’s friends, re- 
marked on Mr Hanley’s letter. 
“You will see that the Govern- 
ment insists that they advised 
Peter not to proceed with the 
contract but I would think that 
this may simply be the normal 
defence mechanism with the 
Foreign Office!” 

Mr Bleach’s defenders claim 
that the ministry may be trying 


; — ~ . -Nothing is cue aaurc 

a barrister in Calcutta to defend fore,” shouted Mr Bossi to wM 
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P3 ffichael Howard, Home Sec- source was hed 

retary, said in New Delhi in Jan- lagoon as a sign ofthe 
Britain would not plead van so ul . . Pa 

ffianhe* i^nlstiy be trying ^ ^The Italian flag was 

to hide itsembanaauig wte mat! pl^cedby aPadjm^oneand 

™ ^ normal a “gOTanmenf* presented. A 
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Budapest and Bucharest bury 
differences over Transylvania 

. has carried on unabated. 
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6 . 75 % 


has carried on unabated. 

Critics dismiss a ‘sell-out to win 
SSSSSs EU entry. Adrian Bridge reports 

ffiShyjsisag -rtj-ssadsais whcrclhev “" amajor 

. - “ - Wnmania. her this month. KODenriuuw , tfae ^ sup _ 

posed to enshrine - have ac- 
cused Budapest of a sell-out. 

-It is dear that the treaty was 
signed under pressure from 
. e Tl: " caiH I ac/ln 


/n average 
fixed rate of 
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over 

three years. 
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We’re proud to announce a 
firnnrl new kind of mortgage 
from the Woolwich: the 
Woolwich Stepped Fixed Rate 
Mortgage. 

It’s designed to give you all 
the benefits of a 3 year fixed 
rate mortgage, but stepped 
rates mean that you get a deal 
you will find hard to beat. 

So if you are worried about 
unpredictable rates, find out 
why in a changing world it’s 
good to be with the Woolwich. 

Call in to your local 
Woolwich branch to have 
a chat with our mortgage 
adviser or call us free anytime 
on 0800 400 900 quoting 
tef:lQl<S9. 

http://wwrw.woolwich.co.uk/woolwich 

It’s good to be with the 

WOOLWICH 

... SOCIETY 
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possible for Hungary and Ro- 
mania to go to war.” 

For all that, critics nave de- 
nounced the treaty as a sham, 
a meaningless piece of paper 
which instead of genuinely seek- 
ing to settle old scores is de- 
signed simply to curry favour 
with Nato and the EU, mstitu- 

. . ■ « iu Dit/lorvxct nnn 


bigu&u ***»«'-* r** — ; — j 

foreign countries," said Laszlo 
Yokes, the ethnic Hungarian 

? riest who sparked the 1989 
imisoara protests and who is 
now a leading spokesman for 
the ethnic Hungarian cause in 
Romania. “But although it may 

, i- . .Anil it ic tntfillu 


DUIbU OJ “ — — — J ' . . 

d Bation and friendship , tne 
document aims to end decades 
i of mutual animosity while at the 
1 same time boosting both coun- 
tries' chances of joining Nato 
and the European Union. 

Under the terms of the treaty, 

Budapest is to renounce an y 
claim to Transylvania, the tem- 

SSSiSSRS s^^ritTroiaii} 
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Western officials have jomed t^ mudL Huo- they were victims of successive bor Szenlivanyi, the Hunganan 

the governments of both coun- ,l ^v es “Sybils, who still policies of assimilation, the end foreign ministry spokesman, 

triefm hailing *e move as • aim being the eroswn of their “They may be limited, but f 

breakthrough and an important curee we tofl Hungana n identity. Rather than ter today ethmc Hungarians 

steo towards enhancing stabd- under ujicn th ny ending with the downfall of Romania will have more rig! 

"SSSSSSSKK Nicolae Ceausescu in 1^89, lha. .hey do al , he moment 
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sive autonomy in the regions 
where they constitute a major- 
ity. But that was totally unac- 
ceptable to Bucharest. 

In the treaty to be signed to- 
day, the issue has been fudged. 
Whereas it contains a host of 
regulations on minorities as 
laid out by bodies such as the 
United Nations and the Coun- 
cil of Europe, it also includes a 
footnote ruling out any form of 
collective rights or territorial au- 
tonomy along ethnic lines. 

But for all its imperfections, 
others see it as a step in the right 
direction. “The treaty was a 
compromise and in a compro- 


«rteo towards enhancing siaou- unuci - ending with the down tall ot Ko mania will nave 
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Chess sisters sweep the board 

.... . . _ _ Mr Polgar wanted to 


Budapest — Take a child, girl 
or boy- and set it to work at 

the age of three. Forget 
conventional schooling and 
pick a specialisation by the 
tim e they reach six. Work 
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Local heroes 

Zsuzsa, Zsofia and Judit Polgar 


hard, praise generously and 
be patient. With 
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□c uijucin. any luck, the 
result should be a genius. 

When Laszlo Polgar first 
propounded his unconven- 
tional educational theories 
more than 20 years ago, most 
Hungarians thought him 

slightly unhinged, and he 

quickly found himself coming 
into conflict with the 
Communist authorities. 

But that was before Zsuzsa, 
the oldest of Mr Polgaris 
three daughters, began 
sweeping the board at almost 
every chess tournament she 
entered, rising to become the 
world’s first female grand- 
master. Then Zsofia, the 
second of his daughters, 
began docking up a host of 
trophies in her own right 
Judit, the youngest of the 
three girls, sent any doubters 
packing once and for all. A 
polyglot like her sisters, Judit 
displayed an even more 
prodigious talent for chess. At 
eight she could beat masters 
blindfolded. By 14 she was 
challenging lo betume the 
first woman to win a national 
men’s title and at just 15 
vears and five months, she 
became the youngest ever 
grandmaster, beating a record 


set 33 years earlier by the 
legendary Bobby Fischer. 

“Judit Polgar is a national 
treasure," says Pal Benko, a 
former Hungarian chess 
champion who, like most of 
the country, has followed her 


and where large public chess 
boards are to be found in 
parks and swimming pools. 

According Lo Mr Polgar. 
the decision to specialise in 
chess was almost accidental, 
resulting from the fact that ~ 


as 


the country, has followed her resulting irom me iaci ina 

progress with awe. “Shd is an a baby, Zsuzsa had always 
aggressive, brilliant, attacking enjoyed playing with chess 
player. She is dangerous. She pieces. But once chess was 
docs not play chess like a chosen, it dominated a de- 
woman." man ding routine that indud- 

Not surprisingly, most of ed physical activity, culture, 
the adulation has fallen on languages and even humour. 
Judit, who at 20 
stands at number 
18 in the men’s 
world rankings and 
who will be com- 
peting for the 
Hungarian men’s 
team in the Chess 
Olympiad opening 
in Armenia at the 
end of this week. 

But Zsuzsa and 
Zsofia - respec- 
tively numbers one 
and seven in the 
women's world 
rankings - have 
also fired the 
imagination in a 
country where 

chess is played 1 ^ — — = — ■" ■■■ «'■ 

with a passion akjn Prodigies: The Polgars - winning in a 
lo that in Russia man's world Photograph: Rex Features 



Mr Polgar wanted to 
disprove the idea that chess 
was a sport at which women 
were intrinsically less able 
than men. It was always going 
to be an uphill struggle. The 
Hungarian Chess Federation 
for years opposed the three 
girls competing in men’s 
tournaments. Top players 
such as world champion Gary 
Kasparov dismissed the 
Polgars as “trained dogs" 
who, like all women, lacked 
the physical and psychological 
stamina to beat the very best 
of the male world. 

To date, -Judit Polgar has 
yet to defeat either Kasparov 
or his great rival Anatoly 
Karpov, but scalps she has 
claimed include former world 
champion Boris Spassky and 
British champion Nigel Short, 
and she is seen as one of a 
small handful of players who 
could capture Kasparov’s 
crown. 

Whether she does or not, 

Judit and her sisters have 
succeeded in forcing a 
fundamental reappraisal of 
the role of women in chess. 

As one Polgar fan put it 
“Twenty years ago no leading 
men s player would ever feel 
threatened in a game against 
a women. Today many do and 

it IS nOW nO l&nnminv In Ineo 


— j now no ignominy to lose 
to a women. The Polgais 
have led the way." 
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Crisis in the Gulf; US build-up in Kuwait stalled as Saddam stops short of further aggression 

America 
holds fire 


as Iraq 
plays safe 


Rupert cornwell 

Washington 

apparent reluctance by 
Kuwait to accept a further 5,000 
ua troops on its soil, uncase 
among several other regional 
allies, and a more conciliatory 
stance from Saddam Hussein, 
the United States appears to be 
drawing back from new and 
large-scale retatiatoiy strikes 
against Iraq, at least forthe time 

being. 

Speaking on NBC’s Meet the 
Press yesterday, Madeleine Al- 
bright, Washington's ambas- 
sador to the UN, said that 
despite its menacing forces 
build-up in the Gulf, the US 
would not be pressed into 
“overreacting*’ against Baghdad. 
Of Saddam, she said, “it looks 
as though he's not going any- 
where". 

Her remarks came as Kuwait 
pondered whether to agree to 
the despatch of a further 5,000 
US ground troops, at the vety 
moment that William Perry, 
the Defense Secretary, was m 
the emirate, pan of a Lour of the 
region to drum up support 
among the former Gulf war al- 
lies for tough reprisals against 
Saddam. 

The men had been due to 
leave their base at Fort Hood, 
Texas, on Saturday but officials 
said it was now unclear when 
they would go - indeed whether 
they would go at all. 

President Clinton's senior 
advisers sought to play down 
Kuwait's hesitancy, saying that 
the delay on the part of the 
country which (he US saved 
from Saddam just five years ago 
was part of a “normal decision- 
making procedure," and ex- 
pressed confidence that formal 
permission would soon be 
granted. 

But the episode only under- 
lines the deep unhappiness 
among key US allies at the. lat- 
est turn of events, and the 
changed political landscape of 
the region. Turkey has refused 
to allow strikes to be launched 
from its bases, while Mr Perry's 
stop in Saudi Arabia was passed 
over in virtual silence by the lo- 
cal media - reminders of how 
growing Islamic fundamental- 
ism is making both countries 
war)' of any public embrace of 
the US and its policies. 

On the ground too, the situ- 
ation was calm at the weekend. 


The Iraqis fired no missiles 
againstpafrofling US warplanes 
and, according to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff chair man Gen- 
eral John ShaKkashvfli, have 
stopped repair work on the air 
defence sites damaged during 
the initial US cruise missile 
strikes earlier the month. But 
Gen Shalikashvilz warned 
Washington was watching mat- 
ters very dosely. Further attacks, 
says the Pentagon, are “stffl a 
possibility”. 

Whatever the waverings of its 
iers, the US continues to 
■ up the pressure. The air- 
craft carrier USS Enterprise is 
now in the region, adding fresh 
air and missile power. Some re- 
ports also say Washington has 
warned Baghdad to remove its 
air defence systems from the 
southern no-fly zone or face 
fresh attack. Questioned on 
the issue, V&rren Christopher, 
the Secretary of State, dedined 
to comment yesterday. . 

■ Bahrain yesterday said it bad 
agreed to host 23 F-16 US war- 
planes. The announcement fol- 
lowed talks between Mr Pnry 
and Bahrain's F.mir Sheikh Isa 
bin Sulman al- Khalifa and oth- 
er ministers in Manama. “We 
will do what is necessary to pro- 
tect our mutual security in this 
region and Bahrain and the 
United States stand shoulder to 
shoulder," Mr Perry said. 



Signs of trouble: Demonstrators in San Francisco protest against last week's cruise missile attacks against Iraq, 
The Internal Action Center says the US spends $50bn defending US interests in the Gulf Photograph: Lucy Atkins/AP 


Saddam’s enemies prepare to run 


Sabbmfin,Iraq — The smell of 
defeat was almost tangible in 
the headquarters of the Iraqi 
opposition at Salahndiu in 
Kurdistan as they prepared to 
take flight to the Tbridsb bor- 
der early yesterdaymorning in 
a bidto find political asylum in 
^Western Europe or the UniteO 
States.' *•". 

“*We expect dealh is coming,” 
said Ahmed al-Nassazi, a leader 
of the Iraqi National Congress, 
(INC) the umbrella group 
which once tried to unite all the 
opponents of President Saddam 
Hussein. “There are Iraqi 
agents everywhere." 

There was a mood of fear and 
exhilaration in the forecourt of 
the former hotel where the 
Iraqi opposition had been 
based for four years. Some 250 
young men, many of them 


The Iraqi opposition seeks friends in the West, writes Patrick Cockburn 


clutching their submachine 
guns, were loading bags ofbe- 
kmgjtogs into 10 hh» and white 
hoses and two trucks, declaring 
that they would leave regardless 
ofwi^therornottheygdtper-; 
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Kurdish allies in SaMmdin. 

“We cannot abandon our 
weapons,” said Mr Nassari. 
Outside, a young Iraqi said: 
“The KDP [Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party] is just an arm of 
Saddam.” 

Hie several hundred Iraqi 
dissidents who have been 
crammed kiln their headquar- 
ters, from which they once ran 
a radio and television station, 
have every reason to be fright- 
ened. When MassondBanani, 
the leader oftfaeKDg briefly al- 
lied himself with Iraq to capture 


(be Kurdish capital ArbO, some 
100 members of the INC were 
'oomeredby Iraqi security and 
shot. Others were captured 
and are likely tqbe severdytor- 
tured and tben executed. 

■At (he. KDP headquarters 
further up the ftdD in Sabdmdin, 
the former resort where Kurds 
and Iraqi opposition have tried 
to co-exist, there was tittle sym- 
pathy for the INC Sami Abd- 
al-Rahman, a senior member of 
the KDP leadership, said they 
were exaggerating their danger 
in order to get political asylum 
in the US. “I don’t blame 
them,” he added. “If you offered 
visas to the 20 million people 
living in Iraq, I don't doubt that 
19 million people would leave.” 

This is much too harsh. The 
KDP were members of the INC 


and by allowing the Iraqi army 
into Arbfl they were directly re- 
sponsible for the slaughter of 
their former allies. 

But relations between the 
two were already soon The 
INC, led by Ahmed Chalabi, a 
former Iraqi banker, was part 
funded by the CIA, but never 
made up its mmd about the sort 
oforganlsationithaendedtobe; 
This was partly becanre it unit- 
ed Iraqi Shia and Sunni Mus- 
lims, the warring Kurdish 
parties and a multitude of 
groups, each with its own for- 
eign backers. Relations with the 
KDP had never quite recovered 
from a brief attempt to launch 
an offensive against the Iraqi 
anny from Kurdistan in March 
1995. 

By midnight last night aD for- 


mer ambitions of the INC had 
disappeared in the desire to es- 
cape. “If we bear nothing from 
the Kurds we wiD simply go,” 
said one Iraqi. Behind him 
was a large painting showing 
Saddam Hussein's victozy mon- 
ument in B^ ghifaH, bnOt after 
the Iran-lraq war and consist- 
ing of two giant hands clutch- 
ing sabres, collapsing in rums 
before the rising star of the INC 
Permission to leave for Za- 
kho on (he Iraqi side of the bor- 
der came at 3am and the Iraqis 
climbed aboard their bases. 
By daybreak the headquarters 
was deserted except for 25 
Kurds who bad acted as guards 
and been left behind. u Of 
course we wanted to go too," 
said one, called Nfltad Salim. 
“Bnt I think they betrayed us.” 



Safe: A Kurdish family sits on top of a tanker In Iranian Kurdistan after fleeing northern Iraq and the ICIN’ offensive 


Aid workers reveal hidden famine 
stalking the fields of North Korea 


RICHARD LLOYD MRRV 

Songxwg, North Korea 


A year after devastating floods 
drove foe government of North 
Korea to make an unprece- 
dented appeal for outride aid. 
United Nations officials be- 
lieve that the food crisis is 
worse than ever and that they 
are seeing the early signs of an 
“African-type” tome. 

Until recertify, international 
organisations based in Pyong- 
yang, including the UN'Devel- 
opment Propamine, World 
Food Programme, and the In- 
tewational Red Doss, empha- 
sised that, although the food 
situation was serious, it could 
not be called afrunine. But new 
infonnatinnindfcatRsdgtmfeo- 
lafed regions of the country the 
situation is acute. Bar the fist 
time, they are talking of a 
“sflent famine'”, growing pro- 
gressively more serio us. 

The worst of last summer’s 
food damage was concentrat- 


ed in the southern part of North 
Korea and, until recently, the 
Pyongyang government allowed 
aid and charity workers access 
only to these areas. UN agen- 
cies have launched appeals, 
and milli ons of dollars in food, 
blankets and fuel have been dis- 
tributed. The government ap- 
pears to have made strenuous 
efforts to keep urban areas well 
supplied; in the north-eastern 
dues of Rajin and Songbong, 
where hundreds of foreign dele- 
gates have gathered for a forum 
on the state's first free-trade 
zone, the freshly painted shops 
are full of pristine fruit, veg- 
etables and fish, and the peo- 
ple appear healthy. But in the 
past few weeks, aid workers 
have been allowed info the 
more remote northern province 
of Chagang the conditions they 
describe are the worst so far 
witnessed by outsiders. 

Some childr en have been 
seen suffering from the bloat- 
ed belly common to famine 


victims in Africa, which indi- 
cates severe malnutrition. In 
certain areas of Cbagang, the 
food radon has been reduced to 
150 grammes of rice a day. 
Shortages of fuel oD appear to 
have brought industry to a 
virtnal aandstflL 
“It’s an African situation,” 
one aid worker told The Inde- 
pendent. "There are rusty cranes 
lying around, buildings washed 
away, the houses have flapping 
plastic sheets instead of win- 
dows. The people look... in no 
fit state to be working in &Ids.” 

Analysts are increasingly 
sceptical of the Pyongyang gov- 
ernment’s insistence that, de- 
>ite its appeals for help, its 
idameatal system of collec- 
tive agriculture is sound and the 
present problem is a temporary 
consequence of the floods. 

“The floods were the best 
thing that happened to North 
Korea because they allowed 
them to ask for help without 
admitting that their system is 


... flawed,” said Gordon Flake, 
director of research at the Ko- 
rea Economic Institute of 
America. “It’s a loin cloth to 
shield themselves from the 
world community.” 

The government has been in- 
consistent in its attitude to the 
foreign agencies, but officials 
report a new sprit of co-oper- 
ation. “They're talking more and 
more about making structural 
changes, not just fixing the 
flood damage, said a foreign 
worker. “The question is, will 
they be able to pull it off before 
the whole place grinds to a 
halt?” 

■ Rajhi (Reuter) — North Ko- 
rea’s biggest experiment with 
capitalism bore its first fruit yes- 
terday as foreign businessmen 
clinched $2S2m (£183m) in 
deals with the isolated Stalinist 
state. Foreign executives also 
initialled letters of under- 
standingto explore other deals 
worth 5840m, North Korean 
officials said. 
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eighteen year oldgirl 
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Method: 
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Apply electric shocks 
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This happened ro an 18 year old gid called 
Julieta. She was later freed without charge. 

In Mexico today human rights are cheap. 
Torture is common. ‘Tchuancanazo ’ is forcing 
fizzy water up the nose. Half-suffocating someone 
with plastic bags is called 'la bolsita’. Holding 
someone’s head underwater is ‘pozole’. 

The electric shock batons which are often used 
on prisoners are openly made in Mexican factories 
and exported to torturers all over the world. 

We want our government to stop this disgusting 
trade. Please help by joining us, or donating. 

It may not seem like much, but we couldn’t exist 
without the support of people like you. 

What is Amnesty International but thousands 
of people just like you who are not prepared tc 
look the other way when people are being tortured: 

The question each of us must ask is not just 
4 How can I help?’ but ‘How can I live with mysell 
if I don’t?’ 

Please join us or make a donation today. 
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post-war elec- 
V VLtions passed off this weekend 
peacefully than the West 
NlCHI^d dreamed possible, but the 
PubHcj^otewas marred by widespread 
inti midat ion and numerous 
The l irregularities - at least accord- 
sotee t 1 ^ to a de legation of European 
long-t^serveis, whose critical as- 
was Ia itf ssment was sharply at odds 



contained Muafim,' 
An 


with a? a visitiz^ American delega- 
careh®^ 1 and by international offi- 
privat : * a fe who organised the ballot, 
ances Counting began on time in 
future he Muslim-Croat Federation, 
The mt was suspended in the Srsp- 
ly add a Republic^ the other half of 
ino, ^ Bosnia, because Serb officials 
pnvatnisunderstood their role in 
regujamunting refugee votes cast 
build idjroad - mostly Muslims ex- 
peopk^eHed from Serb territory. The 
iareaj3rganisation for Security and 
ed in po-ope ration in Europe 

homaPSCE), which organised the 
Um /o£e * said the problem had 
peoplc’ttm resolved, but admitted 
homer 0 ™ 6 Serb areas would not 
tion ii»imt the vote until today - 
horaetvhen the first results are ex- 
intens >ected « 

thorib The Muslim SDA party filed 
homes 1 complaint about conditions in 
at the he Srpska Republic even before 
NHS. he polls closed, but the com- 
tured^jlainl was dismissed as “very 
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vague in nature” by Richard 
Holbrooke, the American au- 
thor of the Dayton peace plan 
and these elections. He admit- 
ted that his delegation had vis- 
ited only 20 or 30 polling 
stations, saying; “Vfe did not see 
thing? to disqualify the process.” 

He did cite one exception — 
a Serb-held area in Goiazde, 
where Serb officials used several 
tactics to slow the Muslim vote. 

The chief election monitor, 
Ed Vhn Thijn, is to issue a re- 
port today on the fairness or not 
of the election, but given die in- 
ternational desire for a happy 
outcome, few expect a negative 
report. “The show must go on,” 
one Western diplomat said. 

However, a delegation from 
the European Union led by a 


German, Doris Pack, issued a 


Asked whether she thought Mr 
Van Thijn would rule the ejec- 
tions “free and fair”, Ms Pack 
replied: “I'm sure you cannot 
use those two words.” She too 
died Serb Gorazde, where by 
midday 10 times more Serbs 
than Muslims' were able to vote. 
Ms Pack referred to the Hol- 
brooke delegation's early as- 
sessment as “superfitiaT. 

Despite the fact that the 
elections were supposed to re- 
verse the effects of ethnic 
cleansing by allowing Muslims 
to vote in their home towns, the 
result was a kind of apartheid, 
with separate polling stations set 
up for Serbs and Mnslims in 
many areas. In several cases, 


isters some voters ware nnafSb - ' 
to cast a vote. - 

Thousands of Bosnian Mhs- 

Kim ex pelle d from tlffF Vw^P-g- ' 
in the war did not votcbecaose^' 
they had not registered as ab-‘ 
sentee voters in their home 
towns and were unwitting to 
cross the old front lines to cast 
a ballot in person. Despite the 
provision of buses to take vot- 
ers to polling stations in Serb- 
controlled areas, marry voters 
were simply too frightened to 
make the journey. 

The violence feared by f>ri 
B3dL who lea& the civilian ma- 
son in Bosnia, and Nato com- 
manders here, did not 
materialise. “We were prepared 
for the worst and wc had a day 
that could be described as doji 
We were dreaming of a duH 
day,” he said. 

But violence in the run-t^i to 
elections deterred many from 
voting. The ejections were al- 
lowed to proceed despite the 
fact there t& nothing luce free- 
dom of movement across the 
old front fine, no freedom of the 
press, of assembly and of ex- 
pression in the Srpska Repub- 
and that such freedoms are 
limited in the Federation. 



Gathered hi prayer: Bosnian (Matt at Itiass hi the Stvp Cathedral In Sarajevo which 
was destroyed In 1992 at the start M the ethnlc conflict - Photograph: Jacqueline Arzt/AP 
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Al^nn government jets launched an afr strike 
#Tyesterday on the eastern dtv of Jalalabad, which was 
captured by rebels on Wednesday. The jets dropped bombs 
near a duster of strategic buildings, witnesses and UN offi- 
cials said. At least one of the jets dropped its load near the 
historic 'Winter Palace, where hundred of rebel troops are 
camped out Initial reports indicated Jive people were 
killed and at least three buildings were completely de- 
stroyed. 

The assault came as the Thfiban rebels, who control 
about two-thirds of the country, were increasing their push 
to the east; capturing Lagbman and Kunar provinces on 
Friday and Saturday.^ -Jalalabad 

TPhe pro-banian Hizboflafr faced a new setback 
. I in the final round of voting in Lebanon’s parliamentary 
election after a Jaw turnout yesterday in the eastern Bekaa 
valley. Soonafter pdlfe dosed at 5pin IbcaT-tn^e last night 
the interior ministry said a preliminary coimt showed that 
about 37 per cent of the 410,000 voters hadcast their bal- 
lots. The results were expected today. Ratter - Baalbek 

I srael would rather strain relations with the US than 
concede too modi to its Arab peace partners, the Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyhau said in an interview 
broadcast yesterday. 

“Although relations with the United States is a strategic 
asset of utmost importance, it is not the supreme asset of 
the State of Israel/ 1 Mr Netanyahu fold Israel Radio. The 
supreme asset is our security. The supreme asset is things 
holy fo 0 s Kke Jerusalem." AP - Jerusalem , 

M alawi's Roman Catholic bishops warned the 

two-year-old government of President Bakfli Muluri 
that corruption was threatening the country's peace and se- 
curity. Bishop Felix Mkhori; chairman of Malawi's bishops, 
read out apasforal letter at a synod in the capital Lilongwe 
on Saturday cautioning that Malawi was degenerating into 
a society run on bribery. Reuter - IMongwe 

■The United Nations today begins the most serious 

I bid yet to end a border row that has brought Nigeria and 
Cameroon to the brink of war. A UN team ts due to meet 
the Cameroon President Paul Biya at the start of an assess- 
ment mission into the dispute over the Bakassi peninsula in 
the oil-rich Gulf of Guinea. Rader- Yaounde 


^'various criteria. In 
an exquisitely political deo- 
sionfoat must ultimately beset- 
tied in a deal between the Dole 
and Clinton camps. 

The underlying assumption is 
that the billionaire TearamthK 

time running for the R^fOT® 
party, wfll split the ann-Chnton 
vote and make the Presidents 
re-election even more ukeiy. 
The Republicans, therefore, 
want to keep him out /or exaetjy 
the same reasons Mr Clinton s 
advisers want Mr Perot in. 

Thus far the haggling has got 
nowhere, while the commis- 
sion's rules send mixed signals. 
On the basis of his 1992 per- 
formance, when as an inde- 
pendent he won I9jper cent of 
the vote, Mr Prot is receiving 
$30m (£20m) of federal funds 
for his campaign. He is on the 
ballot in enough states to have 
a chance of a majority in the 
electoral college. 

On the other hand, to qual- 
ify for the debates a candidate 
must be generating “significant 
national enthusiasm or con- 
cern Mr Perot is languishing 
at 5 per cent or so in the polls, 
and what “national enthusi- 
asm” exists has not exactly been 
fired by his choice of running- 
mate, the little-known econo- 
mist Pat Choate. 

And, say Republicans, if Mr 
Perot, then why not Ralph Nad- 
er, the consumer activist and 
Green Party candidate who is 
also on the ballot in many 
states? More pertinently, Mr 
Nader would probably draw 
votes from Mr Clinton, espe- 
cially in California. Mr Nader 
says he should be included be- 
cause he is “well known”. But 
if he is, other fringe candidates 
like John Hageiin of the Natural 
Law Party, are bound to de- 
mand they take part as well. 

As matters stand, the first 
debate will be in St Louis on 
26 September (put back from 
25 September, because Mr 
Clinton addresses the United 
Nations the previous day). 
Thereafter, according to provi- 
sional dates, another will be held 

in St Petersburg, Florida on 

9 October and a final one in San 
Diego on 16 October, sand- 
wiched around a vice-presi- 
dential match-up on 12 October 
in Hartford, Connecticut 

The Dole camp would prefer 
four hour-long debates instead 
of three 90-minute ones. Anx- 
ious to cash in on the popular- 
ity and speaking skills of his 
running-mate, Jack Kemp, the 
Dole camp wants two vice- 
presidential debates. But that 
wll probably be rejected by the 
Clinton campaign. 
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must tread warily in Transylvanian gloom 

B 6 *™ 0 minorities hwebS!^*.* en i ian ce their chances of joining Nato 
central and J^ t>edevaie£ j and the Eunmnn r hrirm Nam ,n nar- 


,7 — \ “P* 18 * ®nd eastern Eurm^dH 60 ^ European Union. Nato, in par- 
the demise of CaJSSTSS^ made dear last year that it 

nvajnes and suspicions thatwr-rf k, e ? w °uW not admit any country that had 

* contained in the age of the one territorial or political quar- 

atMn re ,f ld ? ealy ex P°sed after K )89 ^ with its neighbours. Since Hungry 
«i to see. Just how exnlnc™ 3 ^° d Romania yearn for the security, that 
passions can become was demrmcw^ Nato membership would 

by the bloodletting in former were ready to reach almost 

But .5^ a ^ the rest of the ^ bilateral agreement in order to 

avoided outright war, manv tSri» • a ? boosl prospects of joining the 
and ethnir JT’ tenitonal Atlantic alliance. 

Whether the treaty will really 
improve the quality of life for Roma- 
nia's ethnic Hungarians is debatable. 
Hungary signed a simil ar treaty last 
year with Slovakia, which is home to 


today in the western Romanian dwfS 600,000 ethnic Hungarians, but 

Timisoara. On the face of condinonsfor that minority have hardly 

treaty finally buries one of this centunA 
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treaty finally buries oJIeof chs P 3 S ed - Tb e oW problems over edu- 

most intractable European disDuS^ ? tl0nal ’ cultural and linguistic rights “ " “ 1 

^ 00 S ni fmg the present Hungarian fl L Ve no * ® one awa y- Romania, tion. The treaty should provide a yard- co-operation that came alive in that 
Romanian frontier and bv offerin' „ ere state's treatment of the stick against which to measure the per- popular revolt proved to be short- 
guaranteed rights fnr Rnmf y“«nng Hungarian minority has been substan- fonnaneenffhji Pomnnian-mthnntiM 

nic Hungarian minorifv™^, “‘ l ?- ^ repressive than in Slovakia, 

m the province of ’SncSS-^? diere B ^“y reas °n to suspect that 
estimated to numir m & 6 Sf ^Hungarians will continue to 
lion. If the treaty's fine wnrAc ^ suffer discrimination. That in turn will 
translated into reaiitv it wilt™ * fdS encoura S e the Hungarian government 
* rt ^ ^present to maintain the active interest in the 

minority’s fate that Romania interprets 


... - ii wu 

a reconciliation as historic in central 


European terms as was the 

3 b ' B Neither Hun- 
giy nor Romania conceals the fact that 
they negotiated the treaty largely to 


as preparing the way for the dismem- 
berment of the Rom anian state. 

None of this is to say that the two 
governments are wrong to sign the 
treaty, or that the document is merely 
a massive exercise in political decep- 


formance of the Romanian authorities 
in respecting ethnic Hungarian rights. 
If they fail to honour their commit- 
ments, they can be held to public 
account Moreover, Romanians and 
Hungarians are not doomed to be 
eternally hostile to each other, any 
more than French and Germans. The 
treaty is being signed in Timisoara pre- 
cisely to remind Romanians and Hun- 
garians of the way that they combined 
forces in December 1989 to overthrow 
Nicolae Ceausescu's dictatorship. 

However, the spirit of inter-ethnic 


a conscious shift to tolerance, on the could prompt Romania to seek allies 
part of politicians and others active in elsewhere — even, reluctantly, Russia, 
public life. Cynics may say that such Europewould then have a dividing line 
changes are impossible in central and down its middle of exactly the kind 
eastern Europe. Yet they have taken Nato is trying to avoid, 
place in Poland, whose post-1989 Tb avert such risks, it is essential that 

democratic governments have takeo today’s treaty does not remain just a 
great pains to ensure the rights of as piece of paper. Romanian-Hungaiian 
ethnic German minority in Upper Sfle- reconciliation will be a long and diffi- 
sia whose very existence was denied cult process, butozi it depends the sta- 


rved. Romanians and Hungarians 
fought violent dashes in the city of 
Tirgu Mures in March 1990. The sub- 
sequent rise to power of the Roman- 
ian ultra-nationalist Gheorghe Funar in 
Cluj, capital of Transylvania, further 
increased tensions between the two 
nationalities. Romania’s political cul- 
ture is permeated with anti-Hungarian- 
ism to such a degree that a treaty can 
cover it up but not eradicate it. 

There lies the nub. Lasting stability 
in Hungarian -Romanian relations 
requires a thorough change of outlook, 


under Communism. Another new 
democracy that handles minority issues 
sensitively is Slovenia, whose achieve- 
ment is all the more considerable when 
placed against the shameful record of 
its former fellow Yugoslav republics, 
Croatia and Serbia. 

2t is partly for these reasons that 
Poland and Slovenia are well placed to 
be among those countries to which 
Nato will issue membership invita- 
tions next year. Hungary and Romania 
present more complicated choices. 
Despite today’s treaty, it seems unlikely 
that Nato will admit Romania in its first 
wave of enlargement. Not only does 
Romania have unresolved border dis- 
putes with Ukraine, but doubts remain 
about its human rights record, as exem- 
plified by a law last week that con- 
firmed homosexuality as a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment. 

Yet if Romania remains outside 
Nato, and Hungary is brought in, Nato 
might easily become entangled in the 
Hungarian-Roznanian dispute. The 
alliance’s obligation to protect Hungary 


bility of central Europe and the cred- 
ibility of Nato’s plans for expansion. 

Time to get rid 

of this hangover 

R estrictions on pub hours are an 
anachronistic intrusion by gov- 
ernment into social life. Pubs shut too 
early in the evening when people want 
to stay out, and in the afternoons 
when they just want to hang out. Chief 
police officers argue that the anti- 
quated pub curfew, a hangover from 
the First World Vfer, is detrimental to 
good public order. 

Some may wonder (vide Tony 
Adams’ sad but honest admission of 
alcoholism) whether we Brits are sen- 
sible enough about drinking to be 
allowed to choose when we do it. But 
crying “time” at 11pm would not have 
prevented Tony boozing any more than 
it rids the roads of drink drivers. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



j Scots made a 
fortune out 
of the Empire 

Sin It seems I've been reading a 
number of bad-tempered articles 
from Scots on the subject of 
independence in the paper 
recently. The latest, from Sir 
Alastair Dunnett (“Let's say 
goodbye to Britain” 12 
September) parades the usual, 
tedious, anti-English sentiment 
and, worse, a casual rewriting of 
history. 

He says that “in the past we 
iScots] have been dragged into 
Jbpenal adventures", yet Scots 
helped build the Empire, were an 
integral part, and played that part 
with relish, carving out personal 
fortunes. If, on his travels. Sir 
Alastair hears “no ready animosity 
expressed about Scotland", 
perhaps that is because the part 
that Scots played in the 
“oppression" of other nations was 
done so under the umbrella of 
Empire. 

Modem historians such as Linda 
Colley have documented the huge 
numbers of Scots who took 
advantage of the Empire to make a 
living. To suggest that we are 
somehow morally superior to the 
English, as the likes of Sir Alastair 
do, is a gross self-delusion. As far 
as people like him are concerned, 
“Our nationalism is a wonderful 
expression of our national 
character, yours is dangerous and 
xenophobic." 

And what exactly does Sir 
Alastair mean when he says that 
“the name of Scotland has largely 
disappeared"? He speaks of Scots 
as if they were the subject of ethnic 
cleansing. Look at the media. Look 
at sport, and politics, and every 
Other walk of life, and there we are, 
in our various accents, accepted by 
our En glish neighbours without 
Jraocour. 

Underlying all arguments for 
independence is this notion that 
Scotland is a nation. Yet what do L 
as a lowland, urban Glaswegian, 
have in common with a Gaelic- 

Sthetkmder, who genetically is 
probably closer to a Norwegian? 
Don’t 1 have more in common with 
my Irish ancestors? Aren’t 
Lowland Scots often cousin to the 
northern English? Hasn t one of 
the major lessons of the 20th 
century been that borders are 
arbitrary? 

If anv of the major parties are 
serious about democracy, which is 

more important than any 
“nationalism” then they should 
look to devolving power as far 
down the system as possible, to 
local government structures, 
beyond regional assemblies and 
Scottish and Welsh parhaments. 

But I see no evidence of any 

commitment to real 

and as long as we have to listen to 

SSKSSSSSa 

towmimolland 
London WU 


jttish independence. . 

As an Englishman resident m 

mw , doomed to rajj® a 

rimer until I leave, I find there 
r questions in my *) t 2fL otvp jng 



have stirred up animosity for 
themselves everywhere,” when I 
and others like me have come to 
Scotland with the desire to take a 
part in this country’s development 
without any assumption of 
superiority? 

It would be foolish and wrong in 
my view to say “the Scots are™” as 
such generalisations inevitably lead 
to offence. Why then must I learn 
that 1 am arrogant and have 
nationalism in my bloodstream? 
And what role win I have in a newly 
independent Scotland? Perhaps 
just a member of an unwelcome 
ethnic minority? 

J wish Scotland well, and only 
regret that there seems no place for 
me in the brave new world. 

MARK RICHARDS 
Glasgow 

: As one who was educated at a 
>ttish university, lived in 
jtland for many years and 
rried a Scotsman, I read Sir 
jstair Dunnett’s article with 
ne amazement. The nation of 
ragoos living in the northern 
pons of these islands obviously 
wed in recently. They are, to use 
Alastairis own phrase, “a truly 


e people . 

Hand m which I lived was 
jy a different race 
ao had enthusiastically 
English and other 
juteberingand 
; the native peoples of 
irica, Australia, New 

tc. Their relations were 
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mender” on the walls 
aties. The Scots I knew 
nowing that to be a 
be superior to every 
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educated, mteffigent and 
entertaining people^ admirable 
despite or even because of their 
faults. I am sorry to see these rugged 
individualists replaced by the 
somewhat sleekrt new inhabitants 
described by Sir Alastair. 

There maybe little animosity 
towards the Scots in Europe but 
this could be due to ignorance 
rather than any positive reason. I 
don’t suppose there's much 
animosity towards Liechtenstein. 
MARGARET JONES 
E-mail: jonesm@vax.ac.ac.uk 

SirrThegrxjwthofaspedffcaUy 
Scottish sense of national identity 
could all too easily engender an 
equivalent growth of an English 
sense of idratity, such as does not 
now extend much beyond sports 
fields. 

The Scots have peacefully taken 
their place in all areas and levels of 
economic and social life in 
England, and nobody thinks twice 
about it We have had Scottish 
prime minsters; the present Lord 
Chancellor and Foreign Secretaiy, 


butcher are all Scots. Enormous 
numbers of us, bom and bred in 
England, including me, have one or 
more Scottish parents or 
grandparents.. . . 

None of all tins Scottishness is 
special or in any way resented; it is 
sanpty an element of our lives. It 
will be quite disastrous if this 
long-standing, unremarked and 


thrown into question. 

CHARLES MANTON 
E-Mail: 

100565.2430@CompuServe.COM 


Jews were not in 
Palestine so long 

Sin Hyam Maceoby (Letters, 14 
September) is in error to maintain 
that the Jews inhabited Palestine 
for 2,000 years before the arrival of 
the Arabs in the 7th Century. This 
would ignore the Joseph Saga and 
the Exodus. 

The term “Jew” cmiy comes into 
use after the fall of ferae] to the 
Assyrians in 723 BC, and relates to 
the remaining tribe of Judah who 
lived for some periods around, and 
to the south of, Bethlehem. 

He ignores the expulsion of the 
people of Judah by the 
Babylonians, when they were exiled 
to Babylon or fled east, west and 
south. Some did return at the time 
of Cyrus, but there was further 
depredation at the time of the 
Maccabees, and finally the Romans 
expelled all Jews from the area and 
demolished Jerusalem at the time 
of Titus. 

Just because a group of people 
live in a particular place for various 
unconnected periods of time, does 
not give them permanent title. 
Such a notion would give the 
English the ownership of parts of 
Germany at the least, and the 
Welsh the ownership of England. 

It was the fashion to create 
national homelands towards the 
end of the last century and that 
began modern Zionism. The Nazis, 
mihe same vein, wished to have a 
homeland for the German people, 
and we know who had to pay for 
that fantasy. 

It is tragic that some modem 
Jews persist with this modem 


ghetto to the harm of those who 
have lived in that land from the 

Iwriteas a grateful member of 
that Jewish family, the Christians. 
Rev PETER M HAWKINS, 

Bretton, 

Cambridgeshire 


Blue rag to 
a bulldog 

Sir. I have just watched The Last 
Night of the Proms on the television, 
but I was appalled that during the 
singfeg of “Land of Hope and 
Glory" a few people had the 
effronteiy to be waving the 
European Union flag, the symbol 
of our losing our sovereignty, and 
there it was again during “Rule 
Britannia". 

Fortunately, when the cameras 
showed a wide shot in Hyde Park 
over the 25,000 happy people 
assembled, there was not an EU 
flag to be seen. 

DAVID BEAGLEY 
Ilfracombe, 

Devon 


Hard to swallow 

Sir I do not understand how the 
European Union can 
simultaneousty ban the export of 
British beef on health grounds 
while permitting its consumption in 
this country. Are British lives more 
expendable than the lives of other 
European citizens? 

DAVID SHAMASH 
Wantage, 

Oxfordshire 


Post letters to Letters to the Editor, and include a daytime telephone number. ^ 

(Fax: 0171-293 2056: e-mah Jeders@irulepauJenLco.iik ) Letters may be edited for length and clarity. 


Jersey banking 
all above board 

Sir: Your articles on 10 and 11 
September (“Ex-M35 man says tax 
law aids crime" and *A trillion 
dollars in dirty money keeps island 
tax havens afloat"), while 
acknowledging that Jersey is one of 
the more reputable offshore centres, 
may be taken by the casual reader to 
imply that we have offshore banking 
secrecy laws, which are exploited by 
organised crime. 

Banking confidentiality in the 
island is identical in its nature to 
that applicable in the UK, being 
based on case law there -in 
particular the judgment in Toumier 
v National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England (1924). 

Jersey has enacted numerous 
laws over recent y ears to enable 
assistance to be given to British and 
overseas authorities, to ensure that 
banking matters in Jersey are 
conducted with the utmost 
tess. Assistance is 
_ provided in connection 
witii drug money laundering, 
insider dealing, terrorist funds, 
serious fraud and so on. 

Those seeking offehore banking 
secrecy or (he abase of confidentiality 
should look elsewhere. 

SenatOT P F HORSFALL 
President 

Finance tmd Economics Committee 

States of Jersey 

StHeSer 

Bonus for diners 

Sin If the Labour Party introduces 
a decent minimum wage, will we be 
able to stop tipping in restaurants, 
with a dear conscience? 

SEAN WOODS 
London SW8 


Job insecurity is 
not in the mind 

Sir. As your leading article (13 
September) rightly argued, for job 
flexibility to be successful, people 
need support from the 
Government. Unless their 
personal environment is secure 
enough they will not have either 
the ability or the opportunity to 
adapt and re-sklU. 

Which is why the Conservative 
government' s policies are so 
disastrous in the new world of 
work. Ministers will not even 
acknowledge reality. On Thursday, 
the Chief Secretary to the Hreasury, 
William Wbldegrave, echoed his 
Cabinet colleague, Ian Lang, who 
maintained that job insecurity was 
just “a state of mind". 

That flies in the face of all the 
evidence. Ministers may talk up 
falling figures on the 
unemployment register. But 
nobody believes the claimant count 
is a serious measure of the true 
stale of unemployment, which is at 
least double. 

Only last week the small print of 
the Labour Force Survey revealed 
that huge numbers had just 
“disappeared” from the official 
totals. Whereas imemplqyment in 
Britain fell from its peak in 
December 1992 by 834,000, 
employment rose by only 441,000. 

So 393,000 workers have gone 
“missing" during the past four years. 

Furthermore, there is a revolving- 
door economy, where well over half 
the people who leave the dole fora 
job w£U be back in the job centre 
within a year. Labour Force Survey 
figures show that an average of 57.7 
per cent of people who became 
unemployed between October 1995 
and January 19% last claimed 
unemployment-related benefit less 
than 12 months previously. 

Lord Scoff’s Report earlier this 
year accused Mr waldegrave of 


:nt over arms to Iraq. Now 
he is at it again. The result is not 
simply a betrayal of millions 
trapped in the twilight world of job 
insecurity or long-term 
unemployment. It demonstrates 
that the Government is not serious 
about removing the biggest 
obstacle to a high-quality, flexible 
economy, endemic job insecurity. 
PETER HAINMP 
(Neath, Lab ) 

Shadow Employment Minister 
House of Commons, 

London SW1 


Country music 
best backwards 

r: Asa long-time country music 
a 1 am alarmed that in the 
linion of David Hargreaves and 
irisn North (“Suicide link to 
-I-V-O-R-C-E", 12 September) 
lening to these gloomy lyrics may 
ad to a rise in the suidde rate. 

I trust that before the 

overnment or the EU formulate a 
illing policy, you will seek a 
cond opinion, possibly from that 
ninent doctor, country musician, 

ngwriter, author and 

oadcaster. Hank Wangford (aka 


the years, many of us have 
lives immeasurably 

I by nuggets of wisdom 
. WangfbTd Hall of Bain, 
r, it is to another 
aer at the Edinburgh 
in 1994 that I am indebted 
dvice to “playyour 
& Western records 
ds. Your lover returns, 

> comes hack to fife and you 
be an alcoholic". 
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essay 


Who will 
run Britain 


if Labour 
wins power? 


They’re busy 
lunching 
sending out 
invitations, 
cementing 
friendships, 
jockeying for 
position. A 
would-be New 
Establishment 
is preparing 
for Tony Blair 
to take power. 
Peter Popham 
begins a major 
two-week 
series on those 
who could 
hold influence 
in the late 
Nineties 


I Hosy Blair wins the next 
election, he will not only 
bring us a new govern- 
ment set in a substantially 
new House of Commons, 
be will also come traflinga great 
penumbra behind him: a mys- 
terious and shifting crowd of 
advisers and aides and spin doc- 
tors and sages, celebrities and 
plutocrats;, artists and parasites 
and flatterers and plain hangers- 
on. After nearly 2U years of Tory 
government, there will be a 
mighty sea-change. Vacuums 
will suddenly loom, and, as is the 
way with vacuums, they will just 
as suddenly be filled. Elsewhere, 
in the Civil Service for example, 
or among the quangos which 
run so many of our affairs, 
change will be so much dower 
as to be almost imperceptible. 
But change will come: one by 
one the dinosaurs of the old 
regime win be replaced. 

Blair has not won the elec- 
tion yeL But already the linea- 
ments and many of the prin- 
cipal actors in the Blair 
Establishment can be identi- 
fied. Many more are jockeying 
for position. Decisions being 
made now, reports being writ- 
ten, lunches being consumed, 
invitations being sent out, 
friendships being cemented and 
shattered, may, if Labour wins, 
help to mould die ways in which 
we are ruled for years to come. 
We, the electorate, will vote in 
a new government; this gov- 
ernment in turn will install a 
new Establishment- Its mem- 
bership and characteristics are 
therefore matters of the utmost 
interest and importance. 



the CM Sennas, for 
aresaid to be hoping agamst hope 
that Labour wins, ***?£? ? 

tnjnsfusionofeneigyand^f® 
L* overdue. The legal Esfab- 
(Sment, which Mrs Tidier 


It is fair to ask whether the 
word “Establishment” is not 
too loaded and archaic to be 
applied to a party that has been 
out of office for two decades, 
and which, even when in power 
in the past, always found itself, 
in the words of one commen- 
tator, “outside the back door”. 

Even when applied to the 
Conservatives, there has always 
been something slippery about 
“the Establishment** as a con- 
cept. When, six years ago, 
Jeremy Paxman asked Enoch 
POwell about the Establish- 
ment be replied: “I fear, young 
man, that you are hunting the 
snaifc.” More helpfully, he went 
on to say: “The Establishment 
is unacknowledged power .. . It 
is the power that need not 
speak its name.” 

Bade in the earfy Fifties, when 
AJP Taylor first launched the 
term, he identified the Estab- 
lishment perhaps too gtibfy with 
the upper and upper-middle 
classes. “To no other European 
country Is the Establishment so 
dearly defined and so com- 
pletely secure," he wrote. “The 
Establishment talks with its own 
branded accents; eats different 
meals at different times; has its 
privileged system of education; 
us own religion, even to a large 
extent its own form of football." 

■flvoyears later, Henry Fair- 
lie in The Spectator had another 
ping at it, and came doser. 
“The exercise of power in 
Britain (more specifically in 
Englandr, he wrote, “cannot be 
understood unless it is recog- 
nised that it b exercised socially 
... the ‘Establishment’ can be 
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seen at work in the activities of 
not only the Prime Minister, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Earl Marshal but of such 
lesser mortals as the chairman 
of the Arts Council, the Direc- 
tor-General of die BBC end 
even the editor of The Times IJt- 
enny Supplement , not to men- 
tion divinities like Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter” 

. Nobody would dispute that 
the Establishment as Rtirlie 
understood it in t he Fift ies and 
as Private Lye and TW3 and the 
rest lampooned it in the Sixties 
has been laid to rest. The defeat 
of Sir Alec Douglas-Home and 
the arrival of Harold Wilson 
were two nails in the coffin, 
although the traditional great 
and good continued to pack 
royal commissions, the Arts 
Council, the Royal Opera 
House and other such bodies, 
and, with conspicuous wari- 
ness, Labour declined to tam- 
per much with the Civfl Service. 

Ear more serious was the 
damage inflicted by Margaret 
Thatcher. She believed that 
the Tbty grandees, the “man- 
agers of decline'’, shared with 
socialism the chief blame for 
Britain’s economic failure, and 
she put them to flight The Wets 
were one by one flushed from 
the Government; Civil Service 
advisers and Oxbridge acade- 
mics were usurped by the Cen- 
tre for Policy Studies (CPS) and 
personal advisers such as Alan 
Walters; and the great and good 
were left to twiddle their 
thumbs when Mrs Thatcher 
put new royal commissions per- 
manently on hold. By the end 
of the Eighties, the notion that 


whoever happened to hold 
office, Britain was still run by a 
bunch of former schoolfrieods 
from the same top drawer, had 
been shattered. 

But arguably that had always 
been an over-sjmplifica tion. As 
early as 1962, the first journal- 
ist to investigate the phenom- 
enon of the Establishment 
closely, Anthony Sampson m 
The Anatomy of Britain , recog- 
nised that it, was a far more 
heterogeneous monster than 
Tbylor or Fairlie made , out 
“The rulers are not at all dose- 
knit or united,” he wrote. “They 
are not so much in the centre 
of a solar system as in a duster 
of interlocking circles, each 
one largely preoccupied with its 
own professionalism and touch- 
ing others only at one edge ...” 

T his was a less readily 
graspaMe image than 
the earlier one, and 
less satisfying to the 
conspiracy theorists, 
but it was a more satisfying 
depiction of the realities of 
power. And this is the image that 
still seems relevant today. The 
privileged background which 
most inhabitants of Sampson’s 
interlocking circles shared, and 
which lent the whole set-up the 
air of homogeneity and effortless 
superiority, may largely have 
gone; the circles may spin faster, 
their inhabitants rotate more 
dizzily; but the image itself 
remains a telling one. 

If Labour wins the next elec- 
tion, it is already dear that 
Labour’s new Establishment 
will be radically different from 
versions erected by Labour in 


the past The cosy relationship 
with the trade unions has gone 
for good; only one union boss, 
Alan Johnson of the Commu- 
nication Workers’ Union, is 
considered to be on intimate 
terms with the leader. Coun- 
tering the unions’ influence far 
more effectively than in the 
past will be the capitalists; 
recently, a number of wealthy 
business leaders have, with 
great fanfare, lined up to make 
large donations to the party. 
Matthew Harding, insurance 
broker and Chelsea FC’s 
largest supporter, gave a record 
£Lm earber this month; among 
other donors are Raul Hamfyn, 
the publisher, Pearson (owner 
of The Financial Times and 
Penguin Books), and Christo- 
pher Haskins, chairman of 
Northern Foods. Others who 
have pledged support and are 
also believed to have made 
contributions include the 
broadcaster Melvyn Bragg, the 
film director David Puttnam 
and Dennis Stevenson, chair- 
man of the Tale Gallery’s 
trustees. Each large gift 
enhances the party's business- 
friendly image and weakens 
the unions' grip. 

Giving money doesn't guar- 
antee influence. But where 
money and ideas and ambi- 
tions combine, it is a different 
matter. The media tycoon Lord 
(Clive) Hollick has been a 
Labour supporter since the age 
of 15, and was ennobled by Neil 
Khuiock. His influence has con- 
tinued under Blair (and has 
arguably increased). As the new 
joint proprietor of the Daily 
Express and Sunday Express, 


which have been cautiously 
shifting from their extreme 
Conservative stance. Lord Hoi- 
fide can exert vast influence 
over a key sector of the elec- 
torate: the Cls and C2s. 

Lord Hollidc’s power extends 
into another important cirde of 
influence on new Labour; 
policy-making. During the 
Eighties, the Tbries under Mrs 
Thatcher matte all the running 
oo policy, with a stream of rad- 
ical ideas emerging from the 
CPS and other think-tanks. 
Blair knows that if Labour is to 
win the war of ideas up to and 
beyond the millennium, the 
party must generate a compa- 
rable intellectual dynamism. 

Traditional sources of Labour 
wisdom such as the universities 
or the moderate Fabian Society, 
trapped in their time warps, are 
oflxttie use (though the Fabians 
are going through a rapid mod- 
ernisation). So a new constel- 
lation of intellectual stars has 
come into being around the 
party, a duster of think-tanks 
competing furiously to influence 
party polity. 

The Institute for Public Pol- 
icy Research (IPPR). set up by 
Lord Hollick and others in 
1988, is one; Demos. led by the 
brilliant and mercurial Geoff 
Mulgau. is another; a third. Pol- 
icy Forum, was recently inau- 
gurated. One of the biggest 
imponderables is which indi- 
viduals prominent in these 
organisations will be rewarded 
with official or unofficial posts 
if Labour wins. 

In power. Labour will be con- 
fronted by a wall of Establish- 
ment organisations that have 
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Bfciiris, is highly influential as wefl 
as through the fnemfc of Lord 
(Deny) Irvine, the QC under 
whom Blair trained as a barrister. 

Other reaches of the present 
Establishment, however, remain 
term incognita for Labour, and 
these include some of the repos- 
itories of the most unrecon- 
structed Establishment attitudes* 
the defence Establishment, for 
example, and the farmers, are 
constituencies with which 
Labour has neither traditional 
nor modern sympathies, ana 
there is little induration that it nas 
yet got round to tackling how 
such power centres are to be 
brought to heel. To prevent them 
being floored by such groups, 
they may well need to call on 
improbable allies. 

The problem of soliciting the 
services of Labour figures with 
experience of government is 
that the experience available is 
not only extremely antique, but 
ended in ignominy. “If he wants 
experience, be gets failure." as 
one commentator puts it. Yet 
ageing titans such as Lord 
Healey are talking to the Labour 
leadership, and with some of the 
SDP “traitors"’ such as Lord 
Jenkins, the relationship 
appears to be even closer. 

If the Establishment is, in 
Sampson’s schema, a system of 
interlocking circles, it is the 
people who are able to move 
easily from one cirde to 
another wfto.are.the most influAi 
ential. In Harold Wilsons* 
administrations and beyond, 
the ubiquitous Lord Goodman 
was the best example of such a 
figure, Tunning the Arts Coun- 
cil and half a dozen other quan- 
gos while rushing off to nego- 
tiate with Ian Smith about the 
Rhodesian problem. Figures 
able to move in this fashion will 
be of critical importance to 
Blair, and plotting their pere- 
grinations. their landings and 
departures, will be one of the 
most useful tools for drawing a 
map of the new Establishment. 

It is in the nature of the 
Establishment that it is hard to 

4 A _r 



— > — «**»»* - mystery that is not 
understood at large." To des- 
cribe the Establishment is, oh 
the one hand, to attempt a 
lightning sketch of the state of 
the nation; on the other, it is to 
make a stab at assessing the 
slate of friendships,, alliances, 
and blood feuds, most of which 
flourish or expire or explode 
behind closed doors. 

It is an impossible venture. 
One can but fan. But the attempt 
is worthwhile, because if Labour 
Y'tns, the new Establishment will ^ 
trapmge on all our lives. T V 

Tomorrow the plutocrats 


Welcome to Bath: just sink in and nod off 



Miles 

Kington 

T here were two stories 
on the front of die 
Bath Chronicle , Bath's 
daily paper, last Thursday. 
One said “Princess Anne 
visits Bath" and, as if to 
prove it, there was a 
photograph of her getting out 
of a car and shaking bands 
with some slvery-haired local 
dignitary, prior to entering 
the Guildhall to address a 
meeting. “Dozens of police 
had been brought in to line 
her route and keep security 
tight," the sloiy ran. They 
had done their job rather too 
well, it seems. It was dear 


from the photograph that not 
only were there no crowds to 
see Princess Anne, fail there 
were no onlookers either. 

Not even a policeman was in 
sight lining the route, except 
for the plainclothes man 
holding the royal car door 
open. The rest of the street 
scene was innocent of 
humanity. The Princess Royal 
might as well have been 
getting out in the middle of 
the country to stretch her legs 
for all the attention it 
provoked. Princess Anne's 
visit bad been greeted by 
Bath with a lack of deference 
that one can only call apathy. 

The other story was 
headed “Last-ditch bid to 
restore spas”. 

Bath is making a last-ditch 
£5m bid, said the text, to 
restore Bath’s famous spas 
to their former glory. The 
deadline for bids falls on 
Monday, and represents the 
city's final chance to gel 
Millennium Commission 
funding for the spas. A 
previous bid for lottery 
money had failed, but this 
time council officers arc 
hopeful they have got it 
right ... 

Both stories, quite by 


accident, illustrate the kind 
of complacent inertia that 
typifies Bath more than most 
similar cities. When I first 
came to live near Bath 10 
years ago, I was told by an 
inhabitant that I should 
beware most of all of falling 
prey to inertia. “Bath sits in 
a saucer between high hills," 
he told me, “and the air 
sinks down and sits heavy at 
the bottom of the saucer - it 
affects everyone in Bath, and 
it seems very difficult Co get 
enough energy going to do 
anything ..." He would have 
said more, but he sank into a 
soporific silence. 

This seemed rather 
fanciful to me at the time, 
but I have come to feel he 
may have been right I have 
since discovered it is not a 
new idea. When Jan Moms 
lived in Bath 20 years ago, 
she sometimes felt the same. 
“When the weather is 
wrong," she wrote, **or the 
mood jars, even the 
splendours of the place go 
sour. Then the honey-gold 
turns to grty the hills look 
drab and lifeless, lhc young 
people seem to disappear 
from the streets, ana Bath 
seems despondently sunk in 


its muggy valley - its 
sulphurous pit, as Pope 
called it. 

“Bath," thought Jan 
Morris on reflection, “often 
has a sadness to it ... i 
myself attribute the 
sensation to an unfalfiiment 
in Bath. Since the end of the 
18th century, and the 
departure of the fashionable 
to newer and racier resorts, 
Bath has never recaptured 
its purpose - or rather, the 
particular purpose the 
Georgians gave it, and for 
which their glories were 
designed. Bath is only a 
bourgeois Somerset town, 
dressed like a capital." 

There is certainly still a 
lack of nerve, a Jack of will, 
about Bath, The town was 

fault upon ns warm and 
bubbling waters, upon its 
role as a spa, a pface 0 f 
recreation and healing, yet 
the place seems fatally 7 
unable to get Us aa ,5 gethcr 
1° ‘I s watery 

facilities Never mind a 

£^««"pttor*open 
as a spa - thi*,- year, Bath's 
on^rpixljlMr swimming pool 
has been closed during the 
whole stonmer. because of 
“ck-eyed planning and past 


incompetence. Yes, a city 
Bunt on water cannot give its 
visitors a spa treatment or its 
residents a swim. Something 
wrong, surely. 5 

Bath does, as Jan Morris 
Mid, have a museum feeling, 
'tou can find an open-top^ 
tour bus any time you like in 

Jbe centre of Bath. But you 
cannot tmd a hardware shop 
to buy screws or nails. It’s P 
much safer, for that, to go 

village such ' 

t a ?' 10 splendid 
s . l ? ardware Shop, 

ahd not look in Bath at alL^ . 

it was there fast week. ' 
onthe veiyday that Princess J 
Anne bad visited Bath 
— 

spa fad was announced yet 
that J went to the 
Rondo Theatre in LarkhaU 
and saw a splendid play 
the incompetent and 

onEihr ^ 1 were nzyor ■. 

defamation, before ha™. 
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This is revolution 
- that’s why we 
feel morosite 
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S ooner cw Jater we will have 
to stop bemoaning the 
absence of the feel-good 
racior m economic life, those 
animal spirits that gave con- 
■ ®“®ers the coofidenceio spend 
and spend and which stimulated 
companies into break-neck 
takeover programmes during 
the late Saties, the Seventies 
and the Eighties. All that h2 
gme for the foreseeable future. 

deflation rules 
ana with it comes caution and 
job insecurity. 

Conservative politicians 
defude themselves in thinking 
that because the unemploy- 
ment trend has been declining 
for more than three years, and 
last weeks figures were 
t gC £ d are soon going 

to feel better. Maybe? But 
note how economists refer to 
these stalls tics nowadays: they 
call the series “claimant” 
unemployment. This tells us 
there is something funny going 
on. If only those “claiming” 
unemployment benefit are 
counted, who is being left out? 

Young school-leavers, 16- 
and 17-year-olds, are being 
omitted. They are supposed to 
be on youth training pro- 
grammes, but many are not or 
drop out quickly. By and large 
these young people are ineli- 
gible for unemployment bene- 
fit and so disappear from the 
statistics. Another uncounted 
group of unemployed people 
are what are described as the 
“economically inactive'’. Typi- 
cal of this group are those who 
have gone into early retirement 
following redundancy. About 
17 per cent of all men who 
become unemployed drop out 
of the workforce for good. 

In other words, the national statistics for 
unemployment ignore two unfortunate cate- 
gories: youngsters without skills, and middle- 
aged people “let go" from companies to which 
they may have given half a lifetime's service. 

Governments naturally think that they can 
control events. But the slow, crucial changes 
in economic conditions are like movements in 
the earth s ctusl They are the result of pow- 
erful forces operating under the surface. They 
are international rather than national. In fact, 
what the French call morosite is rather more 
intense on the Continent that it is in the UK. 

The most pervasive of these trends is defla- 
tion. Absence of inflation means that busi- 
nesses cannot bail themselves out of trouble 
by raising their prices. Punishment in the mar- 
ket place for letting prices drift above the com- 
petition’s is swift and brutal. A few days ago 
in France, for instance, Renault announced its 
first deficit for 10 years. Management accepted 
that it had lost sales and market share because 
Renault cars were too expensive. Manufac- 
turing costs must now be cut by a further 8 per 
cent per vehicle. This means that Renault’s 
labour force must shrink even faster. This in 
turn puts Rover here on notice that cost con- 
trol has to become almost a fetish. 



Andreas 

Whittam 

Smith 

People will 
remain 
uncertain 
about the 
economy 
while 
traditional 
jobs are 
being lost, 
despite new 
opportunity 


In this way, deflation becomes 
just as much a reinforcing mech- 
anism as inflation was far many 
years. In Britain, annual rises in 
average prices are running at just 
below 3 per cent. There are no 
signs of inflation in the US or 
Japan. In France, consumer 
prices have actually fallen for 
three consecutive months. 
Everybody, everywhere in the 
world, has become price and cost 
conscious. In a deflationary era, 
one may fed virtuous but not 
carefree. 

A second shift is that busi- 
ness thinking has turned against 
sheer size. This is the signifi- 
cance of the news that British 
Airways is considering whether 
to concentrate solely on the 
core jobs of dealing with cus- 
tomers and flying the aircraft 
It would buy in all the other 
important but essentially peri- 
pheral services, such as air- 
craft maintenance, which it cur- 
rently provides for itself. The 
BBC is considering similar 
plans to strip itself down to the 
very essence of broadcasting. 

The purpose of such mea- 
sures is to increase manage- 
ment’s focus and to eliminate 
tasks that are now thought to be 
irrelevant In addition, using 
contractors rather than a com- 
pany’s own staff is a way of giv- 
ing greater play to market place 
disciplines. And so we have 
seen the dismantling of the 
huge industrial groups that 
were built up in the Sixties, Sev- 
enties and Eighties. Giants such 
as I Cl and Courtaulds have 
divided themselves into sepa- 
rately owned units. The go-go 
conglomerates of yesteryear, 
such as Lord Hanson’s group, 
have voluntarily broken them- 
selves up into their constituent companies. In 
the US, the giant telephone company AT&T 
has announced similarly far-reaching plans. 
The results of all these various initiatives are 
the same: fewer jobs and more intense down- 
ward pressure on prices. 

A third sea change is that the Nineties are 
turning out to be the central years of an indus- 
trial revolution quite as sweeping and trans- 
forming as the coming of the steam engine, or 
electric power or the internal combustion 
engine. The linking of computers all over the 
world to create the Internet is like the first rail- 
way age. It changes everything. 

The first business casualties are likely to 
occur in traditional retailing. For instance, the 
biggest single bookselling operation in the US 
is now to be found in cyberspace at a Web site 
rather than in a main street store. And this at 
a time when only about 5 per cent of house- 
holds are connected to the Internet When 
penetration has doubled, tripled or quadru- 
pled. retailing will look very different Many 
traditional jobs will be lost while new oppor- 
tunities are being created. This process also 
imparts uncertainty. It’s never comfortable liv- 
ing through a revolution. Few people “feel 
good” while it is going on. 


Defectors have only 

a walk-on part 


T he conference sea- 
son is upon us -that 
annual unsavoury 
chance to gaze upon 
each party dancing 
to their own peculiar tribal 
rhythms. With an exceedingly 
unpopular government hangin g 
by a thread owing to two 
remarkable defections, rumours 
continue to hint that one or two 
other Tbry MPs might be tee- 
tering on the edge. Who knows? 

Pour encourager les enures, 
you might think a rational 
Labour Party would now be 
showing any Tory waverer how 
welcome they would be. Alan 
Howarth, their prized Tbry 
defector, would be decked in 
laurel wreaths and garlands, 
fatted calves would be slaugh- 
tered for him in barbecues up 
and down the constituencies. 
Above all, you would hope that 
he might land a safe seat. 

But political parties are not 
rational - and many in the 
Labour Party have been giving 
Howarth bell Some call him a 
carpet-bagger or a chicken- 
runner and they tell him to get 
to the back of the queue. They 
shake their fists in the air and 
declare that they will never 
forget that he voted for the poll 
tax, privatisation of British Rail 
and all manner of other out- 
rages. Humble pie and a life- 
long penance are in order. 

Maybe. These are heinous 
crimes, but on the other hand, 
might Howarth not bring with 
him a new tranche of Conser- 
vative voters? lb be sure no- 
one would promise any old 
opportunistic defector a guar- 
anteed safe landing, but 
Howarth is a prize fish. 

Bnt then grassroots party pol- 
itics is less about winning than 
about a blend of fierce tribalism 
and vicious personal ambition. 
Nothing arouses this atavism 
more than defection. No one is 
as angry as a local Councillor 
Buggins afraid that some new- 
comer might winkle him out of 
the seat for which he has spent 
the past 10 years pounding the 
pavements trying to earn his 
selection. As the ideological 
dividing lines between the main- 
stream of each party fade into 
grey, so belonging to a party 
becomes more about the kmd of 
people we are - clans, class, 
taste, self-image, heritage and 
roots. We’re talking Man U vs 
Man City. 

That is why crossing the floor 
of the Commons is so extraor- 
dinarily rare and difficult. 
Howarth is the first Tbry MP to 
cross to Labour - and the way 
some in the Labour Party are 
behaving, there is a grave dan- 
ger that he wiD be the last If the 
reward for Howarth and Emma 


fly PbUy Toynbee 



You might expect the Labour Party to have 
decked Alan Howarth in garlands and a safe 
seat, but many have been giving him hell 


Nicholson -Tory defector to the 
Lib Dems - is instant political 
annihilation, the lesson will be 
learnt by other Tbries with itchy 
feet and a guilty conscience. 

Howarth, it is said, is not a 
very happy man, with few polit- 
ical friends. Wheo I called top 
Labour apparatchiks, they said 
he was fine, just fine - but when 
I asked who his friends were, 
they were flummoxed. Several 
offered to call back, with a name 
or two, but no calls came. 
(Howarth himself is in Chile this 
week - though no doubt if be 
were available he would protest 
that be is having a terrific time 
in his new party.) Of course 
Blair's people want him to be 
selected in a good seat, but the 
way things are going it may not 


happen. He is able, decent, 
assiduous and loves the House 
of Commons. (Odd but true.) 
He is sufficiently respected for 
even the Tbry attacks on him to 
have been relatively muted. He 
may have a horrible past to live 
down, but in recent years he has 
been dearly a liberal and he has 
experience as a former minister 
for higher education. 

Tribune, the “old Labour” 
weekly, has been hounding him 
since be arrived - gleefully 
encouraging his failure to get 
selected in seat after seat, while 
warning of “leadership conspir- 
acies” to get him imposed on 
some unsuspecting party or 
other. “We get calls from local 
party people warning us if ever 
he sends in his CVf 1 says Tri- 


bune's editor, Mark Seddon. 
malevolently. “There’s a suspi- 
cion that some old-timer MP 
will retire just before the elec- 
tion, deliberately making no 
time for a selection so the lead- 
ership can impose Howarth. He 
came from the Thatcherile right 
and if he’s ratted once, he could 
rat again. The rank and file 
Who have done 15 or 20 years of 
legwork don’t want to create 
some centre party where it does- 
n’t matter where you come 
from.” (Mr Seddon is himself on 
the trail for a safe Labour seat) 
What of Emma Nicholson? 
Of course she says she is having 
a wonderful time among won- 
derful people. The Lib Dems 
have been very nice to ber and 
she feels absolutely at home - 


no complaints. But if I were ber, 
I might have hoped for a 
winnable seat More important, 
if J were a waverer from another 
party. I would be watching her 
progress with keen interest. But 
she has not applied for any 
seat - for family reasons, she 
says. (Others hint she knows her 
new party quite well enough to 
have decided from the start 
that it might be a waste of time 
and dignity.) 

She now hopes for a Euro- 
pean seat, fully aware that since 
her party only has two MEPs, 
finding a winnable one will be 
exceedingly difficult Liberal 
parties have favourite sons like 
the bottom of a boat has bar- 
nacles. Will anyone stand aside 
for- her for the good of the 
party? We shall see. 

Ms Nicholson says gamely 
that of course she expects no 
help - “I joined a democratic 
party, so the membership 
decides " A tad fairer than the 
Tories maybe, but hardly what 
you would call “democracy”. In 
all the parties a handful of 
activists who pay their sub- 
scription get to choose the can- 
didate on behalf of the rest of 
us. Some democracy. 

Our method of selecting Mft 
locally often favours a local 
grandee or councillor over 
superior merit, party or national 
interest. It produces a House of 
•Commons three-quarters 
stuffed with the stupid, the 
venal the idle and the mediocre 
- lacklustre local chaps ( mostly 
men) with no qualification for 
governing the country. Currying 
favour with local activists by 
clocking up leafleting hours is 
not a qualification for power - 
especially as local activity has 
virtually no effect on general 
election results. Once selected, 
too many will plant their bot- 
toms on the green leather 
benches for 20 or 30 years of 
wasted space. 

At every election the whole 
country swings in unison, voting 
for central government regard- 
less of the calibre of the unk- 
nown person we are obliged to 
vote for locally. That near-uni- 
versal voting pattern exposes the 
myth of the “local" MP If Alan 
Howarth does not succeed in 
winning some constituency, it is 
to be hoped he will lose to a suc- 
cession of much better people. 

But if the last 23 or so 
winnable seats for Labour reject 
Howarth for lesser candidates, 
then it really is time to find a 
better way. We should have pri- 
maries and a form of propor- 
tional representation that allows 
selection from a list The MPs 
we have now are neither repre- 
sentative nor a brightest and 
best elite. 


We don’t need nuclear bombs 
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L ast year, l was rung up by Gareth 

Evans, then the Australian For- 
eign minister, who told me that, 
r in the backwash from protests about 
French nuclear tests in the pacific, the 
Prime Minister, Paul Keating, had 
decided to establish an international 
commission to report on the feasibil- 
ity' of totally eliminating nuclear 
weapons. He wanted me to serve on it 
Once he told me that respected figures 
such as Robert McNamara, the former 
US Defence Secretary, had already 

accepted, I agreed. _ 

When we first met in Canberra, i 
was already inclined to accept total 
elimination as the goal. Discussion 
convinced me that the targe * was 
indeed feasible, and that an opportu- 
nity existed, in the absence of any sen- 

ests, it would become possibJe and 
achievable within a period signifr 
candy shorter than most people envis- 

*gr report, presented last month, 

was unanimously *0**%^% 
qualification. Yet no difficult awe was 
Mged. That was surpnsm& wtl ™ ““ 
Sent what a ■»<■£*”&£ 
were. Our commission t 

eSlee Butler, former Command^ 

in-Chief of US Strategc Aar and 

^teskCornTnandstto^Swe^ 

Ambassador Rolf Ekeus. , 

the UN mission 

mass-destruction /K* 

me; from France, Michel ^ocar^ 
MER former Prime Munster, 
Jacques- Yves Cousteamthe we 
known cnvuomnflttaj^ f nr mer sci- 

Space Cot- 

now head of the casi w-jk Ambas- 

ter in the US; from Am™ 

sador Oum Jiodons. f< g^ arTX , aI nent 
sador to tbe UN country* 
Conference: an li d 1 ^S. I His Nobel 

Professor Joseph Rotbto t of 

Peace Prizewinner 

the Pugvvash Conferences. 


by Field Marshal Lord Carver 



We have listed many rea- 
sons for supporting the goal 
of total elimination of 
nuclear arms. First, they 
are such horrible weapons. 
To use them against a sim- 
ilarly equipped opponent 
invites catastrophe: to use 
them against a non-nuclear 
opponent is politically and 
morally indefensible. Their 
only purpose now is to 
deter a similarly equipped 
opponent from using his: 
their elimination would 
remove that justification. 


The opportunity exists 
- though it may not last 
: long - to choose to 
conduct our affairs 
without these weapons 


source of instability in the 
relations between Russia 
and the West, within and 
between the former mem- 
bers of the Soviet Union, 
between the states of North 
Africa, the Middle East and 
the Indian subcontinent, and 
between the nuclear weapon 
States and the non-nuclear 
weapon states. . 

We did not produce a 
blueprint for verifying elim- 
ination of weapons. If the 

US and Russia cannot be 

persuaded to make the com- 
mitment we seek, a blueprint, invented 
by others, is irrelevant If they do make 
the commitment, they themselves 
must devise the methods, including 
verification, by which, stage by stage, 
they reduce from their present levels 


Thev have no utility as a military with access to the latest technology. 

Today, with the break-up of the Soviet 
Second, the indefinite deployment Union and the actual and potential 
of the weapons carries a high risk of proliferation of nuclear weapons to 
their ultimate use - intentionally, by states, or even possibly to groups 
accident or inadvertence. We have within stales, the risk of intentional or — J ----- --- - 

been lucky that, since 1945, no nuclear accidental use is higher, ff their pos- to zero. Anyqistmn that satisfies them 
Sionitosteen exploded, except in session proliferates, that risk will should also satisfy the other declared 
tests, either intentionally or by acd- probably increase. 

dent. We owe that good fortune to the Third, the possession of the 

fact that nuclear weapons have been weapons by some states stimulates 
held only by nations with strong and others to acquire them, reducing the 
efficient governmental machinery and security of all Nuclear weapons are a 


states, the threshold and potential 
threshold states, and the non-nuclear 
weapon states. 

We accepted that no verification 
could be 100 per cent effective, but, if 


sufficient effort is put behind check- 
ing, it can probably be about 85 per 
cent effective. Whether or not that is 
acceptable is a political judgement to 
be made at the time. 

But we must compare the risks 
between the present, and possible 
future, situation, in which there are a 
large number of weapons in existence 
and the possibilities of proliferation 
and lack of control, with one in which 
there has been a progressive, verified 
reduction to zero, and in which the 
political or military advantage of 
retaining, or attempting to develop, a 
few weapons would be doubtful. 
There can surely be no doubt that 
total elimination would involve less 
risk and would lead to a safer world 
for us alL 

We did oot call for any nation to dis- 
arm unilaterally. We believe strongly 
that, because there is at present no 
major source of tension between the 
great powers, the opportunity exists, 
which may not last long if not seized, 
to make a new and clear choice to 
enable the world to conduct its affairs 
without nuclear weapons. 

We gave no time scale for this, but, 
if Russia and the US can be per- 
suaded, and put in anything like the 
effort they have expended on building 
up and maintaining their arsenals, 
matters could move much more 
quickly than most people imagine 
possible. We have listed a number of 
initial steps, such as taking weapon sys- 
tems off alert and removing warheads 
from delivery platforms. These would 
both demonstrate commitment and 
also make tile world safer. 

Hie commission now no longer 
exists and the Australian government, 
although it has distributed the report, 
is. not committed to further effort in 
promoting its recommendatfons. Hith- 
erto our report has received little 
media attention, and the task of per- 
suading governments to take it seri- 
ously poses a difficult challenge. 

The writer was Chief of Defence Staff, 
1973-76. 
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Juliet Prowse 


A tall actress-dancer with red 
hair, pouting Kps (she was once 
called "a trim Brigitte Bax- 
doT) and a great h^i kfcfc. Juli- 
et Prowse appeared on screen 
with Frank Sinatra (who pro- 


ley during an all too brief film 
career, shocked Nikita 
Khrushchev with her dancing in 
Can-Can, became a London 
stage favourite (notably m Sweet 
Charity), and a sensational 
night-club performer. 

She was bom in 1936, in 
Bombay, where her father 
worked as a travelling salesman. 
Her father, an F.n glkhman bom 
in South Africa, died when she 
was three and her mother then 
took her to relatives in Durban, 
but finally settled in Johannes- 
burg. "Juliet showed an aptitide 
for dancing from the time she 
could walk,” staled her moth- 
er, who enrolled her daughter 
in ballet school at the age of 
four. At 14 she was in the corps 
of Johannesburg’s Festival Bal- 
let, dancing in Swan Lake, Cop- 
pelia and Les Sylpf tides. Two 
years later she played the 
Queen of the Wilis in Giselle - 
cast because of her outstanding 
etevation, she was the youngest 
dancer ever to play the role in 
South Africa. "I never gradu- 
ated from college,” said Prowse, 
“because 1 became so interest- 
ed in dancing that when t was 
16 1 quit to study with the bal- 
let teacher Marjorie Sturmm in 
Johannesburg.'' 

Going to London two years 
later to continue her studies, she 
received the biggest disap- 
pointment of her life when 
turned down by Anton Dolin for 
the London Festival Ballet be- 
cause she was too tall (nearly 5 ft 

8 in). 

Prowse turned to show danc- 
ing and successfully auditioned 
for Jack Cole, who was chore- 
ographing the film Gentlemen 
Marry Brunettes (1955) in Lon- 
don. Though she appeared in 
only one of the film's numbers. 
Cole was impressed and asked 
her to work with him again in 
the London production of 
Kismet. She played the role of 
Princess Sara arts, with an im- 
pressive solo dance to “Not 
Since Nineveh”, then after a 20- 
month run accepted an offer to 
dance in La NouveUe Eve night- 
club in Paris, an engagement 
terminated when she injured 
her ankle in a motor-scooter 
accident. 

While touring Italy in a revue 
starring the comic Macario, 
she fell in love with another 
dancer, Sergio ftdini, and with 
a third dancer they formed an 
act, the Prowse Dancers, and 
toured the European night- 
club circuit Ambitious for her, 
Fadini polished her acting, 
singing and dancing technique 
and when he heard that Hermes 


pan was in Rome he arranged 
an interviewfor her. Pan, about 
to return to Hollywood to work 
on Can-Can, recommended ber 
to 20th Century-Fox, who as- 
signed her to appear in the 
movie. Having been given her 
featured role in fGsnei on stage 
when the previous- dancer 
dropped out at the last minute, 
Prowse now had her role of Ce- 
lestine expanded to include the • 
part of Claud ine when Barrie 
Chase suddenly withdrew from 
Can-Can. *Tve always had it 
easy," Prowse said later. “I’ve 
never had to fight to get parte.” 

Her role now included two 
major dancing roles plus a 


to whom Frdnk Sinatra sings 
“It’s Alright With Me”. An 
overlong and dull version of 
Cole Porter’s stage hit, Can-Can 
was considered notable mainly 
for the dancing of Prowse, par- 
ticularly her solo as the Snake 
in the “Adam and Eve Ballet”, 
sliding sensually down brandi- 
es of the Tree of life dressed in 
blue-green snakeskm, a big red 
apple in her hand. 

Khrushchev, after his famous 
visit to the set during the film’s 
making, described the number 
as “lascivious, disgusting and. im- 
moral", but Frank Sinatra de- 
scribed Prowse as “the sexiest 
dancer I’ve ever seen”. He be- 
gan an affair With her and fea- 
rurcd ber in two of his television 
specials, the first of which (in 
December 1959) showcased 
Prowse in an enormous pro- 
duction number staged in the 
California desert. 

Regarding the well- 
publicised relationship, Prowse 
stated, “Gossip doesn’t worry 
me - I*m an open person. I’ve 
mixed around in this business 
long enough not to be embar- 
rassed by anything pertaining to 
sex.” Fadini, her former boy- 
friend, commented, “Juliet is a 
sweet, shy, reserved girl - 1 don’t 
see what she sees in a man like 
him." When Sinatra proposed 
marriage with the condition 
that Prowse give up her career, 
she refused. “I am ambitious 
and have possibilities to be 
great." she said. 

Prowse went straight from 
Can-Can to the starring role op- 
posite Elvis Presley in G.I. 
Blues (1960), based on a play 
filmed several times before (no- 
tably as The Fleet’s In in 1942) 
about a military unit who bet 
their company Lothario that he 
cannot melt the heart of a 
haughty night-club star. As the 
cabaret performer, Prowse won 
praise from critics for her ex- 
citing dance routines and her 
pert performance, and the di- 
rector Norman Taurog later 
recounted that he had to shout 
“Cut!" several times to sepa- 
arate the two stars during their 
kissing scenes. 


Of Presley, Prowse stated, 
"He would nrake a dapfo fine 
dancer - he's got fabulous 
dtythm", and die would later do 
a perfect impersonation of the 
rock star in her night-club act 

With the end of her rela- 
tionship with Sinatra, Prowse's 
film career faltered. Fax, who 
had signed her to a seven-year 
contract, pul her only into a mi- 
nor musical. The Right Ap- 
proach (1961), with Frankie 
Vau gh a n , a routine adventure. 
The fiercest Heart (1961), about 
battling Boers and Zulus in 
1837 South Africa, and in sup- 
port of Debbie Reynolds m 
the comedy The Second Time 
Around (1961) before letting her 
go. (Her description of Holly- 
wood as “a demoralising hick- 
town” had not endeared her to 
the moguls.) 

She returned to South africa 
in 1965 to film Jamie VyssDin- 
gpka, and the same year starred 
as a discotheque dancer ad- 
mired by both a voyeur/serial 
Jailer (Sal Mmeo) and a lesbian 
(Eliane Stritch) m an exploita- 
tion movie made in New York, 
Who Killed Tbdtfy Bear?, which 
has recently inexplicably been 
rediscovered and was bailed by 
some critics as a masterpiece of 
underground dnema when re- 
vived earlier this year at New 
York’s enterprising Film Forum 
cinema. 

Prowse was now concentrat- 
ing on television and the 
theatre. After touring in such 
shows as Damn Yankees, Irma 
La Douce and The Ray Friend, 
she was cast in the Las Vegas 
production of Sweet Charity 
and played there to capacity for 
six months. In 1967 she en- 
chanted London in the same 
piece as the gullible dance-hall 
hostess, stopping the show 


Friends Could See Me N< 
and touchingly conveying the 
heroine’s unshakeable faith in 
human nature. 

She returned to London in 
1969 to star in Marne at Druxy 
Lane while Ginger Rogers took 
a holiday, a gain winning ac- 
claim, and in 1976 starred op- 
posite Rock Hudson in a limited 
season of the two-character 
musical I Do! I Do!, one critic 
commenting that “Juliet Prowse 
is fast enough on her feet to pre- 
vent any damage to her toes 
when Rock is called on to do an 
occasional stiff-backed mflitaiy 
two-step". 

Although she often confessed 
an ambition to have an original 
stage musical written fo her, 
Prowse’s principal career was 
now in night-clubs. In 1971 she 
made a sensational success with 
an act at Desert Inn in Las Ve- 
gas. Produced by Tbny Char- 
moli, it was praised for its 
simplicity and finesse compared 
to the usual brash glitter of Afe- 



1 am ambitious and have poSsMfities to be great: Prowse in Jamie UysTs Dtngaka (1965) 


gas revues. It was climaxed, af- 
ter Prowse had danced varia- 
tions on the charleston, cha-cha 
and jitterbug, performed com- 
edy sketches and sung ballads, 
with a memorable 15-minute 
ballet to Ravel's “Bolero". 

She did guest appearances on 
all the leading television shows, 
including those of Perry Como, 
Bob Hope, Danny Kaye and Ed 
Sullivan, had her own situation 


comedy show, Mona McQuskey, 
(produced by Geoge Burns) in 
1965 and her own television spe- 
cial, The Juliet Prowse Show , in 
1979. She loved her work, and 
put herself through a gruelling 
twice-nightty schedule during 
her days as a night-dub star, but 
always referred wistfully to ber 
biggest regret 
*Tve never starved," she once 
said, “and my family always en- 


couraged me, as did everyone 
else. But my realty big disap- 
pointment was beng fold I was 
too tall for the ballet" 


Tom Vallance 


JuBet Prowse, actress and dancer 
bom Bombay 25 September 
1936; married! 969 Eddie James 
(marriage dissolved 1970), 1972 
John McCook ( one son); died 
Los Angeles 14 September 1996. 


Maj-Gen Frank Richardson 


A soldier must have many qual- 
ities but above all be must have 
courage: this Frank Richardson 
had in abundance. Richardson 
was both a doctor and a soldier 
who understood the mind of his 
men. He was also, as a son of 
Scotland, one of their finest 
pipers. 

tDs was a rich life founded on 
discipline and compassion and 
many men are alive today be- 
cause of his stall and courage. 
With his military background he 
knew that in the heat of battle 
those in command, at arty lev- 
el, must remain calm. He also 
knew that in the opening fear- 
some minutes of an attack mo- 
mentum has to be maintained 
at all cost. 

In the fiercely fought Battle 
of Keren during the Eritrean 
campaign of 1941, Richard- 
son’s courage, understanding of 
men and his piping were 
brought together with dramat- 
ic effect. The Italians, smarting 
from their rout in the Western 
Desert, were determined to 
defend their position, particu- 


larly at Fort Dologorodoc, 
which blocked the Dongolas 
Gorge. It was essential that 
the Italian resistance was over- 
come. for they controlled the 
road to the capital Asmara. 

During the attack, while 
Richardson was busy organising 
• recovery of casualties, he re- 
alised that one of the Scottish 
battalions had lost their mo- 
mentum. Grabbing hold of his 
bagpipes, which he always car- 
ried with him, be moved among 
them and with complete disre- 
gard for danger he played them 
forward. This brave and in- 
spired action raised the spirit of 
the men and they overran the 
Italian positions. Rightly, 
Richardson 'was awarded a 
DSO: many thought he de- 
served the Victoria Cross: In this 
deed there were strong echoes 
of Piper Laidlaw at laws in 
1915: both knew the power of 
the pipes. 

Frank Richardson was born 
in St Andrews and was the son 
of Colonel Hugh Richardson 
RAMC, who also won a DSO 



Richardson: awkward subjects 


while with the Territorial Army 
in the First World War. He was 
educated at Glenalmood Col- 
lege before going on to Edin- 
burgh University to study 
Medicine and was commis- 
sioned in the Royal Army 
Medical Corps in 1927. 

As with many junior officers 
at the time, the training ground 
was India. Here he enjoyed 
the usual traditions such as 
polo and pig sticking and he 


took part in a number of expe- 
ditions to the Himalayas. He 
was invalided home in 1933. 

At the outbreak of the Sec- 
ond World War be was again in 
India and returned to take over 
command of 166 Held Ambu- 
lance and was with them at the 
Battle of Keren. He then served 
in Syria, Lebanon and in the 
Western Desert, where he took 
part in the Battle of El Alamein 
and the advance into Tunisia 
with the 51st Highland Division. 
In June 1944 he landed in Nor- 
mandy with the 160th Field Am- 
bulance and commanded them 
throughout the North West Eu- 
ropean campaign. He then be- 
came Assistant Director of 
Medical Services of the 15th 
Scottish Division during some 
of the toughest fighting in that 
harsh winter. In the spring of 
1945 he was involved in the 
crossing of the Rhine and the 
advance to the Elbe. 

In his six years at war he had 
come to understand battlefield 
fatigue and trauma and its ef- 
fect oa morale. After the war he 


hdd a wide range of medical ap- 
pointments in British military 
hospitals and field force units. 
He was Director of Medical Ser- 
vices of HQ British Army of the 
Rhine from 1956 until he retired 
in 1961. During 1957-61 be was 
the Queen’s Honorary Surgeon. 

Like Lord Moran, ChurcbflTs 
doctor, who recorded his expe- 
riences of dealing with troops 
suffering from fatigue and shell- 
shock in the First World Wir in 
his classic work Anatomy of 
Courage, Richardson now 
turned to writing and lecturing 
on his experiences. At the Army 
Staff College in Camberley, 
Surrey, he gave an annual lec- 
ture on “Fighting Spirit; Psy- 
chological Factors in War". He 
was a brilliant speaker who 
could pull from his vast reser- 
voir of experience and captivate 
his audience. 

In his retirement he worked 
for Che Army Benevolent Fund 
and for six years was the med- 
ical adviser to the Civil Defence 
in Scotland. He later worked for 
the Red Gross Society and be- 


came director of the Scottish 
Veterans’ Residences at White- 
ford House, Edinburgh. 

Richardson was not onty a 
gifted speaker but a fine writer 
who did not balk at awkward 
subjects. His first book, Nap- 
oleon, Bisexual Emperor, was 
published in 1972, followed by 
Napoleon’s Death: an inquest 
(1974); The Public and the 
Bomb (19811 coincided with his 
work on dvi defence; Maw with 
Vmus; a study of some homo- 
sexual generals (1981) made 
interesting reading. He co- 
authored with Seumas MacNeill 
Piobaircachd and its Interpreta- 
tion (1987): a classic wort: on 
piping. 

Max Arthur 


Frank McLean Richardson, doc- 
tor soldiet; piper bom St Andrews 
3 March 1904; DSO 1941; OBE 
1945: Director of Medical Ser- 
vices, BAOR 1956-61; Honorary 
Surgeon to the Queen 1957-61; 
CB I960; married 1944 SUvia 
Innes (two sons, one daughter); 
died 27 August 1996. 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


DEATHS 


WILLIAMS: MkbacL On 11 Septem- 
ber. suddenly but peacefully in Bath, 

bdoved husband of Helen, brother of 
Beatrice, father of Mart, Suae and 
fKpgfe and grandfather of 
neral service at HjWOmbe Crema- 
torium, Whileway, Bath ol lJtan on 
Wednesday 18 Septadber. ramfly 
flowers only please, donabopstf®- 
sired to Heart ’o’ Soul CfoW. F. Dot- 
man £ Son, 9 Wdcot Utaace, Bath 
BA16AB, 


MARRIAGES & DEATHS (Births, 
Adaptions, Marriages, Deaths, Mrai*^ 
rial services,' Wedding anflbwsaries. ib 


isiananam; smnuu *« —— — t. 

M tteCaane Edita; Tbe Independent, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, loo- 

don £14 5DL, fdeph o ped a»0l71-2» 
2011 (24-hour answering wachiae 
0171-203 2012) or find to 0171-293 
2010, and are ch ar ged at £&S9 a 
(VAT extra}. OTHER GautU MJ- 
Boaacanaax (notices, tatattaos, Borth- 

a -* Mi i.anl Wil d fv 


charged at fl0 a Hna, VAT extra. They 
should be acc o mp a n i ed by a daytime 
telephone number: 


Birthdays 

Mr Russ Abbott, comedian, 49; Miss 
Lauren Bacall, actress, 72; Mr Tbm- 
my Carberry, jockey, 55; Mr Ren 
Coates. MEP, 66; Mr Peter Falk, ac- 
tor, 69; Mi Charles Haugsbey, former 
Irish prime minister. 71; Lord Hen- 
derson of Brompton. former aerie 
of the Parliaments, 74; Sir Anthony 
Hooper, High Court judge, 59; Mr 
Ian Hocstmigh, Principal, Guildhall 
School of Musk and Drama, 55; Mr 
Andy Irvine, rugby player. 45; The 
Very Rev William Johnston, extra 
Chaplain to the Queen hi Scotland, 
75; Mr Kenny Jones, drummer, 48; 
Mr BJJ. King guitarist and blues 
singer, 71; Mr Lee Kuan Yew, for- 
mer prime minister of Singapore, 73;- 
Su John Megaw, former Lord Jus- 
tice of Appeal, 87; Sir John Efege, for- 
mer MR 77; Ba r ones s Pike, former 
MP. 78; Dame Sheila Qornn, former 
president. Royal College of Nursing, 
76; Lord Ryder of Eaton Hastings, 
former chairman, IPG 80: Mrs Steve 
Shirley, founder director. FI Group, 
63; Mr David Smeeton, radio news 
correspondem, 60; Mr Mickey Stew- 
art cricketer, 64; Mi Peter Tbwnsend. 
golfer 50; Lord Walton of Dclchaot, 
former Warden, Green College, Ox- 
ford, 74; Mr David Washlrc MP, 53. 


Anniversaries 

Births: Henry V, Eng, 1387; MMiafl 

Illarionovich Kutuzov, soldier and 


diplomat. 1745; Nathan Mayer Roch- 
sctuld. banker. 1777; Wenzel 
Gahxich, violinist and composer, 
1794; Wiliam Marsden, physician 
and hospital founder, 1796; Sir An- 
thony Paai 2 Zi (Antonio Genesio 
Maria Panizzi), bibliophile and scbol- 
ar, 1797; Francis Pbrkman, historian, 
J823; Albert Ross Parsons, pianist, 
composer and author, 1847; Sir Ed- 
ward Marshall Hall, criminal law ad- 
vocate, 1858; Andrew Bonar Law. 
statesman. 1858; Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington, geographer and explorer, 
1876; Alfred Noyes, poet, 1880; Na- 
dia Jnfette Boulanger, composer and 
teacher, 1887; Grand Admiral Karl 
Doeniiz, sailor, 1891; Sir Alexander 
Korda (San dor Caszlo Korda), film 
director and producer. 1893; Robert 
Mali* Bowyer Nichols, poet, 1893; 
Karol Rathaus, composer, 1895. 
Deaths: Pope Martin £ 655; Tomas 
de Tbnquemada, Dominican monk 
and Spanish Inquisitor-General, 
1498; John Colei, scholar and the- 
ologian, 1519; Gabriel Daniel 
Fahrenheit, physicist, 1736; Louis 
WITT, King of France. 1824; Thomas 
John Dibdin, actor, playwright and 
songwriter, 1841; Grace Aguilar, 
novelist and historian, 1847; Ed- 
ward Bouverie Pusey, theologian, 
1882; Edward WbympcT, wood-en- 
graver and dimber, 191 1; Sir Thomas 
Lauder Bren ton Br. physician, 1916; 
Sir Ronald Rnss, bacteriologist, 1932; 
(Count) John Francis McCormack, 


tenor. 1945: Sir James Hopkins 
Jeans, physicist. 1946; Vesta Tilley 
fMaiilda Alice Pcwles, Lady de 
Frece), male impersonator, music haU 
artiste, 1952; Leopold Charles Mau- 
rice Steimeit Amery. statesman and 
journalist, 195S; Michael Carr (Mau- 
rice Cohen), composer, I96& Wal- 
ter Greenwood, novelist and 
playwright, 1974; Mare Bo lan (Mark 
Rid), singer, songwriter and band- 
leader, 1977; Maria Callas (Cecilia 
Sophia Anna Maria KatogeropouJos), 
Opera singer, 1 977. On this day; Cape 
Town yras taken by a British forte un- 
der James Craig, 1795; in the Unit- 
ed States, a wagon train of 120 
emigrants was massacred by Indians, 
185 7; David Livingstone discovered 
Lake Nyasa, 1859; the first Post Of- 
fice Savings Barts were opened, 
1861; the Soviet Union became a 
member of the League of Nations, 
2934; Reza Khan Pahlavi, Shah of 
Iran, abdicated, 1911; Malaysia be- 
came independent, 1963: Resolu- 
tion, Britain’s first Mare submarine, 
was launched, 1966; Papua New 
Guinea became independent, 1975; 
in the United States, the Episcopal 
Church approved the ordination of 
women 20 the priesthood. 1976; in 
Tower Hamlets, East London, riots 
took place after a British National 
Party candidate was elected to a coun- 
cil seat. 1993. Today is the Feast Day 
of Saints Atamtius and Abundantius 
St Cornelius, pope, St Cyprian, St 


Edith of WOton, Si Eupbcmia, St 
Ludmila and St Niaian. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Beth 
McKHktp, “The Use of Colour m Ko- 
rean Textiles and Dress”, 230pm. 


Queen’s Counsel 

The Lord Chancellor invites appli- 
cations for appointment as Queen’s 
Counsel from advocates who hold, 
and are entitled to exercise, foil 
rights of audience la the High Court 
or the Crown Court. Application 
forms, together with "Notes for 
Guidance” for applicants, can be ob- 
tained from David Stobie, Lord 
ChanceQai's Department, 2nd Floor, 
Selborae House, 54-60 Victoria 
Street, London SW1E 6QW. tele- 
phone 0171-210 8921 or 8922. Com- 
pleted forms should be returned to 
the same address by Monday 14 Oc- 
tober 1 996. Please note; applications 
after 12 noon on that day cannoL be 
considered. 


the Queen. The Vfeiy Rev Michael 
Mayne, Dean of Westminster, offi- 
dated, assisted by the Rev Bany Fen- 
ton, Precentor. The Rev John 
Sbedden preached the Sermon. Air 
Chief Marshal SirMkhacl Giaydon, 
Chief of the Air Staaff and Fh Lt 
SJE.V. Berg, of 43 Squadron. RAF 
Lcuchars, read the lessons. Mrs Jef- 
frey QuiD read a prayer. Among, those 
present were: 


Battle of Britain 
Service 


The Prince of Wales attended the 
Battle of Britain Service of Thanks- 
giving and Rcdcdication hekJ yes- 
terday in Westminster Abbey, 
London SWl. He also represented 


Mi* Carolyn Keen, Deputy Lord Mayor of 
WcBtotRSter, and Mr Andrew Keen, Exon 
to ibe Deputy Lord Major Mr Michael Pbr- 
Dlfa> MI* SeoLtary or State tor Dcfroor (rep. 
Trailing HM Government}, aalMnitoni&o: 
Mr John Spcttn- MP (representing the Labour 
Party): Mr David TreaMc MP (re pre s en ting 
the Ulster Unwiat Party}; The Han Nictate 
Snorois MP. Mmntcr otSo>c far Om Armed 
rmecs, and Mrs Soamcs; Mr Jamc» Artntb- 
mil MR MitdXcr at Situc fix Defence Pro- 
ntremaH. and Mis Arbulhanc Eari Hone, 
Under Secretary of State far Defence: Lady 
Graydnc \te-Atfamal Sr Robot Wdrofey. 
Chief erf Defence Procurement, sad LmJy 
Wiimslcy; Sir Moray Slcwui. Second fa- 
nuiKn UwlmSeomiy.MJnittiyafDdbxE, 
Md Lady Summit; Air Chief Marsha! Sir 
Wittiam Wnillcrt, Air Officer Cbmioaodjitg* 
In-ChtcL HO Strife; Command, and Ladjy 
Wraltuu Air Chief Marshal Sir Jdsn AllitOB, 
Ait Member for LngKa and Lady Atttaoc: 
Air Chief Manta! Sir Richard Johns. Com- 
iBimUer-nwChter AFNonhwoa, and Lady 
Jirfws: Air Mania! Sir David Coicdm. Air 
Member for ftnwtncl, and Lady Cotaans: Ax 
Sir Roger Austin, Coatroficr Airerafi 
RAF. urn] Lady Austin: Air Vim-Mania] TI . 
Jcnncr. Assistant Chief of the Air Staff, sod 
MnT.I Jcnncr 

Marshal of ihc RAF Sir Denis end lody 
SpuKuwaf, Mantel of the RAF Sir Michael 

and Lady Bwthain. Manhal of the RAF Sir 



The Rev Dr 
Harry Holland 


was awakened by f 


ras awasenea uj — , 
nuake. As. the wags anat^ 


wiped out and 25,000 dted- 
"flofiand had onty been 
three weeks- He had com . 
wort with his fetter, whose 

assistss 

Sfflsatssf* 

ble. onty dightty hurt, and m th 

days that followed they dfo 

heroicrescue wodc, and tten^t 

about raising funds and re- 
buflding the Church 0 ^ 

Society Hospital. In 1936 a 
grateful British government 
knighted his father, the leg- 
endary “Frontier Doctor^ ’ (the 
title of his sparkling 
rapfay), ancTlater boffifether 
and son were awarded the 
fCaiser-i-Hind Medal by the 
Indian government. 

Until the Second World War 
“Holland Sahib" and Harry 
performed thousands of eye 
operations - each one preced- 
ed by a brief prayer. Harry 
Holland then served for three 
and a half years with the For- 
gotten Army in Burma; they 
walked 2 00 miles in the retreat 
from Rangoon with his medical 
uni t before the tide turned at 
Im phaL 

In 1946 Holland took over 
the CMS Hospital at Peshawar 
with his wife Andrea as the ad- 
ministrator, his brother Ronnie 
having replaced him at the Eye 
Clinic. In 1947 came Partition 
and the accompanying mas- 
1 sacxes, when the Governor of 
the Punjab asked Holland to 
lead a rescue team to provide 
first aid for the vast encamp- 
ments of refugees. That De- 
cember he left Pakistan bu t in 
1948 an urgent call for medical 
help brought him back. 

m 1952, determined that his 
own sons should not be sepa- 
rated from their parents, as he 
had been, HoQand settled in Ed- 
inburgh and sent them to Loret- 
to, his father’s old school. 
Holland had for some time 
had a vision of Britons going to 
wort abroad not in total igno- 
rance of other cultures, but in 
a responsible and informed 
way. He shared his thoughts 
with the Secretary of the CMS, 
Canon Max W&rren. The Colo- 
nial Service, Barclays Bank and 
many business firms responded 
positively; and international 
briefing conferences began at 
Mom- Park, Famham. The or- 
ganisation was known as Over- 
sea Service, with Holland as the 
first director. By 1959 a per- 
manent centre had been estab- 
lished in Famham Castle and 
some 500 people were attend- 
ing briefing sessions every year; 
by 1986 the total was 30,000. 

Holland meanwhile returned 
to Pakistan in 1964, when the 
medical wort was seriously un- 
derstaffed. But for a long time 


had felt called to the pricsl- 
hood(inl950 he had mted at 
r£2es Hall in Edinburgh). He 

Ssrjsffis? 

SsaagS 

Holland, wbo had studied 
Medicine at Edinburgh Urn- 
versity, returned to the aty in . 
1071 and worked as a -GP m a 
— practice for 10 y e ^- 

1 - arfn/P IT! DO lit- 



He also became asww 

jcal and ecumenical affans, and 
^5 concerned for the rejuve- 
nation of the Student Omsoan 
Movement- Farthe SCM, atits 
zenith in the Thirties, had fos- 

" ... * I muIc In lie 


ic uiuuM, 

(ered his spiritual roots. In its 
Christianity, its ra- 


nting with the great bsuw«" 
day laid its inner core of drsci- 
niesbip Holland was at home. 
Heand Andrea Pringle met 
there; she became its Scottish 
Travelling Secretary; and m 
1937 in India their wonderful 
marriage, and tbeir lifelong 
working partnership began. 
Next year would have seen 



Holland: priest and doctor 


their diamond wedding an- 
niversary. 

Fifteen years ago they moved 
to the Bordets. His grandfather 
had been rector of Cornhill-on- 
Tweed, and his grandmother 
was a Tristram from Durham. 
Holland loved Durham from his 
schooldays when be had sung in 
the cathedral; and a photo- 
graph of Canon Tristram, his 
great-grandfather, eminent 
priest ornithologist, botanist, 
and traveller, adorned his wall. 

Still anxious to serve, as a 
non-stipendiary priest he be- 
came part of a mral team min- 
istry in West Linton. He 
remained to the end a cheerful, 
loving Christian, whose friend- 
liness gave him a rapport with 
everyone. The torch of service 
which he received from his fa- 
ther has been handed on to his 
three sons, Robert, Christo- 
pher and Peter, all of whom, not 
surprisingly, are in the caring 
professions. 


Fred Levison 


Henry BowQry Tristram Holland, 
missionary doctor and priest: 
bom 23 February 1911; ordained 
priest 1966: married 1 937 .Andrea 
Pringle (three sons ): died 28 
August 1996. 


Ljuba Welitsch 


As one of those for whom Eliz- 
abeth Forbes in her excellent 
obituary [9 September] spoke 
eloquently, I shall never forget 
the thrill of Ljuba Welitsch’s Sa- 
lome in 1947 and in the Peter 
Brook production of 1949, 
writes Sir Norman Lindop. 

Quite by chance it happened 
that, in 1976, nearly 30 years lat- 
er, having a free evening in Vi- 
enna, I dropped in to the 
Volksoper for an operetta and 
was astonished and elated to see 
her name on the cast-list in the 
tiny part of the landlady of the 


hero’s apartment. She was ob- 
viously a warm favourite with 
the audience, and her stage 
presence was as electrify ing as 
ever. 

, As she made her exit, bear- 
ing before her the basin of 
slops in exactly the manner in 
which so long before she had 
borne the salver carrying the 
head of Jokanaan, as in your il- 
lustration, she intoned the im- 
mortal phrase, "Ich habedeinen 
Mund gekussen, Jokanaan " - 
and the house erupted. She was 
a truly great artist. 


Wang Sboudao, politician, died 
Fteking 13 September, aged 91. 
Revolutionary associate of Mao 
Tke-tung, whom be joined on 
the Long March in 1934. Mao's 
Vice-Minister and then Minis- 


ter of Communirafions, 1952-64 
Wing Commander Clive Bead- 
on, wartime bomber pilot, died 
Windsor 14 September, aged 77. 
Won the DFC for action over 
Burma, 1944. 
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business 


The City will be looking for Strong medicine from struggling Sears 

* * h . veneration re- must be hoping spectii 


profit are likely to said, in the last-chance store, 
be down 14 per cent to £26m, The chief oncalto baud to 
em P ire * but once a Si of provisions h^the unannw^awrtof 
he have taken their toll a modest his co-directors, headed by 

marke^fannti*^ ^ hostile stock £l.5 ra is probably the best former BrUisfc i Rail ctaet .to 

hope. There have rot been any Bob Rad, but there Kswtbng 
ThfSfiSf “ l . oraorrow - sisals of a BTR-style dividend disraotentamong sharehold- 
de Partment cuLAn unchanged 1.05p a ers, big and small. The mrtet 



STOCK MARKET WEEK 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


record, they say; "The hold sign of ^ d ^^dea5^ figures today^U 5 ^^^ 

SthePfettbrendhasover spouses ^res abovj the 135p issue 

consamers shows no signs of , ^Sround price. They are likely to be dis- 


Iihood of further upgrades. wta ^ rhains has been some maiket unease 

Retailers have a strong pip- smafier ^ that founder and controlling 

• „ fiOOo last week. Its come- eneem another busy reporting ^^d^u^e shareholder Steve Morgan has 


^ssssss^ss. 

^Tn P thl L J 01 ^ ebb ' Selfiidgesremains the star in 

c- . six months Mr the Sears firmament Its prof- 
bboeghas had to face angry m- its will have increased, from 
ffltudonal investors, calls for his film to £13m. There have 
sackmg at the yearly share- been suggestions the still ram- 
holders meeting and the con- shackle empire should develop 


fusion - and mounting costs - 
that surrounded the sale of 
some of Sears’ shoe operations. 


UU 13 UUU — - - c? — 

sales increase - after all it 
should be a prime beneficiary 
of any feel-good factor seeping 
through - becomes evident m 
the second half-year. 

As Sears struggles, a retail 
chain that teetered on the 
brink of disaster six; 


the market convinced the bus- 

rsaft ?vra f at£ ssssss!sssn= »«=='» ^10^00*,^ 

an astonishing revival it is the ^uurroan, and Dav^ Joms. 4,000 bamer. year favourite tax haven has. not sur- 

ultimate recovery share, nudg- r-^.mXL Wife fee autumn results season pri““0J» raUed questions 

in fell swing more than iuu 


- about his commitment to what 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


sbaajxfcfcp tafj 


its department store arm by re- brink ot mrasier^vcur^ ago 
peating the Selfridges expert- is likely to be aeooided i a joy- 
__ — — ence in other cities. In the ous reception whe n i t pro- 

When he arrived four years meantime it is contenting itself duces its interim results on 
ago the shares were 100p; they with expanding its famous store Wednesday. 

in London's Oxford Street. 

Year’s profits of £110m 
(£85m after provisions) axe 
expected. At its peak the group 
managed £153.Sm. 


ended last week at 94 5p. Sears 
was the Cinderella of the retail 
scene long before Mr. Strong 
appeared. Although he has 
chopped and changed, the 
problems he inherited have so 
far proved insurmountable. 


bull WUMJ. < , _ 

The slump experienced by 
shares of Next seemed to her- 
ald oblivion for fee trendy 
group. At fee time of fee 1987 
aash they were around 360p. 
Come fee dawn of 1991 and the 


For Mr Strong time is rapidly Come the dawn oi wianum* 
running ouLHi is, it could be price was msmgle figures with 



son is efeunnan of Great Uni- 
versal Stores, a dual role which 
has convinced many that GUS, 
once known as “^Gorgeous 

Gussies” m the -S&S ftW ™ - the group 

- ■ 5 ‘ 3 S~S HtjssflSS esSTS 

3 EB 6 SKS *S 35 SS 

ka nn^MlfWlYTl ITI* 


tnece should be evident with in- 

terim profits up nearly 25 per 
cent to £55m. John Richards 

and Sean Eddie at NatWbst Se- 
curities look for £155m for 


when it discloses interim figures 


has been reshaped by Ameri- 
can Ann Iveson vfeo has em- 
barked on a programme Of 
rolling out larger 


the murket d<£5 smaller, unprofitable 
over-reacted to fee price cuts, units. 

Such events are a traditional 


Investors who backed fee 
Redrew housebuilding group 


j. , „ n no doubt think- part of whr*~i» floated two years ago 

£ gg^f Next’s remarkable We are, it would appear, fcw wneau — 
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needs to be conscious of the 
City’s concerns". 

Others reporting include 
DaJgety, fee pet food group ex- 
pected to be down at £46m 
from £93.7m over the year, and 
Laporte wife interim figures of 
£57m (£67m). 
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’TIM pric^&afrtngs (PS) ratio is mo share 
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Carlton seeks guidance on a oiu 

-- - Abidtaurv^c^o. «* 

-S' JT leaned that 




MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 


Carlton Communications, 
Michael Green’s media con- 
glomerate, has soughlinformal 
guidance from television regu- 
lators about its plan to bid for 
HTV and Westcountry, the 
ITV licence-holders for Wales 
and the west of England. 

The move marks the clearest 
sign yet that Mr Green seeks to 
expand further in the commer- 
cial television market in the UK. 
following liberalisation of own- 
ership rules under the new 


Broadcasting Act. If Carlton 
goes ahead with the takeovers, 
tnd if Granada moves, as ex- 
acted, to acquire Yorkstnre- 
?Vne Tees, the northern ITV 
franchise holder, two compands 
w -j]endup owning half the ITV 
licences in the UK. 

Granada, the media and 
leisure giant, already holds the 
licences for London Weekend 
and the North-west of England, 
while Carlton owns the London 
weekday and Central licences. 

According to informed 
sources. Carlton sought indi- 
cations from the Independent 


Television Commission about 
whether the 25 per cent limit on 
share of television advertising 
would be rigorously applied. 
Cariton’s sales house already ac- 
counts for about a quarter of all 

ITV advertising slots. ___ 
It is understood that the ITC 
win hold fast to the ce fling, “but 
has conceded that the launch of 
Channel 5 early next year is 


marine i j cany u&w — 

likely to reduce the advertising 
sh ar p accruing to Ca rlton , thus 

L ; * i, »mtiH fii/thftt. 


muuc aw mn s « w i ;— 7 — 

freeing it to expand further. 

Abw for HTV has been ex- 
pected for several months, but 
Mr Green has made it dear he 


does not intend to over-pay. 
Takeover speculation has 
pushed HTV's shares sharply 
higher in the past year. They 
closed on 1 Friday at 33o.jp, 
equivalent to more than 30 
times expected 1996 earnings. 

Granada, too, has held bade 
from making a full bid for 
Yorkshire-Time Tees, which is 
currently trading at well over 
£12 a share. It is expected that 
the two predator companies 
will wait to see whether the 
takeover premiums attached 
to HTV and YTT subside m 
coming months. 


Cariton bas 
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fUnnrrht M h« behind Cad ton’s . HTV and Westcountry to- . nossible once Channel cswmd t»i« 
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A plan to help Third World countries with interest pay ments is cin 




•rship rules under the new 

Delayed payouts by 
lottery provide S2bn 
boost for Treasury 

The PSBR is regarded by eminent wM have to daw i' 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 


ment. The PSBR is regarded tw «nmmt; “ 

the qty as to hey measure of ba ^’ e ^^ tottie National 
the Govemme s ^ rnmmittee of the 


gooo cau.^ -- «aw>e to cut taxes, yc«n, r --- 

Te™ funds have boosted to hm ^ 10 ip off the delay m pay mg »“* “fg 

G^ernmenfs finances to the ^^"^“of income as. grants would Dstter thePSBR 

tune of more than £2bn. The has of ^ tottery ^ a mamnurn of £1 -5bntius 
stockpile of money will make it e ugjact ^ ac - year. The boost to the gov^n- 

easier for Kenneth Clarke, the other fac- ment finances would to«t- 

ChanceUoroftheExchequcr to poliries," tie down at about £lbn, it 

announce lax cuts in Novem- to *?\ source saidT suggested, 

ber’s BudgeL However few independent The Treasui/s experts had 

CameloL the lottery operator, Vawewt. t ^ expected the rate at which pay- 

has paid more than £24bn mto ^™5?? Dr {J"ei ?^ugher ments were made to increase 
the N " fTJlm ha I S™^e^rgeUo offset the dranwli^ to 


been oisinouieu , M _ ck : e ^ expert at *_juum in iwitu uu. 

so raanv of the projects which . . vw, n t jp Mor- looks an ambitious target, 

have received awards have had City ujte^tbank^Mo^ BracC weU-Milne, au- 

difficulty raising the required anting taxes by thor of a new book about the 

matching funds. . S^K^^Si^Selroecting lottery, has defended the 

The remainder, amounting to more thanpeop t <fnublish matching funds requirement- 
more than £lbn a year anceihe conSte to Tto- 

National Lottery was launched a toraimblePSBK o commitment to make 
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National Lottery was launched a ^“theeco- sury’s commitmwtt to make 

in November 1994, has gone He pre , l„j d lottery funding additional rather 

into lh^ Government's coffers. former* 

The fact that it is considered as ^^^SSyeive government spending, he said. 

general government revenue rowing LESS iim mmrcrneot But he criticised the lengthy de- 
means it nas reduced to pub- S* in making payments. . . . 

lie sector borrowing require- as lower taxes, tne noig 
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I yr-r* A SSnLiBmain has been urged to use .fctotom* » 

Kay to la unch OxM MBA. p p^ponc* 

CHRIS GODSMARK difficult task of raising match- ML '■ » 

„ inc funds of £20m and securing . „ 


Professor John Kay, one of 
Britain’s best-known econo- 
mists, has been appointed to run 
Oxford University’s School of 
Management Studies as it plans 
an ambitious £40m expansion. 

As director of the School of 
Management he will be in 
charge of Oxford’s first MBA 
course with an initial 40 student 
places planned to increase to 
120 places by 1998. Oxford s 
project involves building a new 
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the centre of the city. 

It was made posable by a con- 
troversial £20m donation from 
Waffc Said, the Syrian-born en- 
trepreneur who helped to 
arrange the huge Al-Yamamah 


arms deal between Saudi Ara- 
bia and the UK. The universi- 
ty still faces severe hurdles 

before the chosen site can be de- 
veloped. 


Foremost among these is the 
difficult task of raising match- 
ing funds of £20m and securing 
planning approval for the site. 

Professor Kay said he want- 
ed to estabtish the Oxford MBA 

course, which he will help to 
teach, as a subject strongly 
backed by existing disciplines 
such as sociology, economics 
and psychology. 

From next January Professor 

Kay will step down as chairman 
of London Economics, the con- 
sultancy firm he co-founded 
and built up into a business with 

annual sales of £6m. He will be 

replaced by Baroness Hogg. 

who as Sarah Hogg W3S the first 

business editor of the Indepen- 
dent in 1986. She went on to be 
the head of the Downing Street 
Policy Unit. 


TMF DostDones decision on debt 


■ 

Hopes that the world's poorest 
countries will gain relief from , 
their crushing burden of m.- 
temational debt faded at the 
weekend after a meeting of 
the International Monetary 

Fund's board postponed a de- 
cision on how to finance its con- 
tribution to a proposed debt 
reduction plan, writes Diane 
Coyle. • 

Clare Short, Labour’s over- 
seas development spokesman, 
said yesterday that the forth- 
coming annual meetings of the 
IMF and World Bank could 
prove the last chance to make 
progress on lifting the burden 
of interest payments weighing 


down the Third World. “Britain 
is a significant power on the 

board of the IMF and must use 

this considerable influence to 
push through real initiativ^to 
relieve debt," she said. The 
IMF and World Bank, she 
added, spent billions of pounds 
of taxp ayers’ money. “We have 
a right to know how this mon- 
ey is spent and why there has 
been such a failure to reduce 


world poverty.” 

A spokeswoman tor Oxtam m 
Washington said it was essential 
to take advantage of the jpeai- 
est opportunity there had been 
for many years to reduce the 
burden of debt. 


Kenneth Clarke, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, has been at 
the forefront of the dnvetode- 
velop a $5.6bn-$7.7bn (£3.6bn- 
£5bn) six-year plan to cut 
payments by developing coun- 
tries on their debt to interna- 
tional institutions. He has won 

wide acceptanre bis jaj- 

aestion that the IMF should sell 

a smafl part ofits gold reserves 

and use the income fromrein- 

vesting the proceeds for debt re- 

^Earlier this month the plan 

took a significant step forward 
when the IMF supported the 
idea for the first tone. Until then 
the fund had been unwilling to 


agree to the principle of wnt- 

mg off any of the debt it is owed 
by poor nations. 


by poor nations. 

However, the German gov- 
ernment has implacably op- 
posed this proposal even 
though Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl supported a Group of 
Seven statement earlier this 
summer on the urgent need for 
a solution to the debt problem. 

If Germany blocks the move 
at month’s annual meetings 

■ - — »La niaK rtf nlotlC 


ill UU 4 uruum - “ — 

in Washington, the web of plans 
to reduce Third World debt to 


individual governments is also 
likely to collapse. 

The “Paris Club” of countries 
owed money by developing 


countries is due to discuss next 
week whether to agree to re- 
duce bilateral debt by up to 90 
per cent The problem is also 
high on the agenda for discus- 
sion at the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers meeting in 
Bermuda next week. 

Commonwealth countries, 
led by Secretary General Cluef 
Emeka Anyaoku, are lobbying 
urgently ahead of the annual 
IMF and World Bank jam- 
boree. Discussions at the tra- 
ditionally glittering occasion, 
characterised by lavish parties 
for the world's bankers and fi- 
nance officials, could provfe to 
be turbulent / 
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City turns up heat on Olivetti Eastern increases gas prices 
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MICHAEL HARRISON 


Leading institutional investors 
in Olivetti are to pre® for the f 
appointment of an indepen- 
dent non-executive chairman at 
the crisis-hit Italian computer 
group during a series of crunch 
meetings in London tomorrow 
with the company's embattled 
chief executive, Francesco Caio. 

One large London-based in- 
vestor also said it would insist 
on a dear and transparent 
breakdown of Olivetti’s exact 
financial position, otherwise it 
would have to review its in- 
vestment in the company. 

Olivetti was plunged mto cri- 
sis two weeks ago after its long- 
serving chairman. Carlo oe 
Benedetii, was forced out after 


Benedetn, was torcea om 
18 years at the helm, only to be 
followed by its chief financial of- 


ficer, Renzo Francesco ni, who 
quit, alleging that the extent of 
its first-half losses had been dis- 
guised. 

London-based fund man- 
agers controlling more than a 
quarter of Olivetti's shares were 
instrumental in the departure of 
Mr De Benedetii and have 
pressed for a meeting with the 

Olivetti management since Mr 
Francesconi’s claims. Olivetti 
shares dosed at L590 (26p) last 
week agams t the LI ,000 foreign 
investors paid in a £9 13m res- 
cue rights issue last December. 

Between 30 and 40 per cent 
of Olivetti’s shares are held in 
London. ING Barings Asset 
Management is one of the 
biggest shareholders with a 
stake of just under 6 per cent. 
Other shareholders indude No- 
mura Capital Management, 


Mercury Asset Management 
and Philips and Drew Fund 
Management 

Mr Caio is due to speak to m- 
vestment analysts and institu- 
tions in Italy today before flying 
over to Britain to do the same 
in London tomorrow. One in- 
stitutional investor said: “We 

will be pressing for clarification 

of Olivetti's strategy and man- 
agement structure. We would be 
much happier if a non-exeentive 
chairman was appointed from 
outside to represent outside 
shareholders. But most of all 
people want to know what the 
real numbers are and what 
Olivetti’s financial standing is. 

“It is all very weD putting new 
management in but the question 
is whether we are left with a 


IS wncuicj *»*. . 

company worth managing, we 

are looking at a company whose 


prospects have deteriorated 
significantly compared with ex- 
pectations only a fortnight ago- 
Olivetti, which reported a 
L440bn loss for the first six 
months of the year, has been in 
turmoil since Mr De Bene- 
detti’s resignation and the sub- 
sequent allegations by Mr 
Francesconi. Its shares have 
twice been suspended, it has ! 
been hauled before the Italian 
stock market watchdog, Cbnsob, 
to answer questions aboqt its re- 
sults, and Mr Caio has ap- 
peared before the_ industry 
commission of Italy’s influential 
upper house Senate. 

Mr Caio told the commission 
last week that Olivetti was seek- 
ing a partner for its loss-mak- 
ing personal computer division 
and its office equipment com- 
pany, Lexikon. 


Eastern Group, the regional 
electricity firm which has be- 
come the second-biggest sup- 
plier of gas to industry, has 
raised its gas prices by up to 40 
per cent, bringing to an end a 
bonanza of low-cost energy 


supplies for companies. 

The move follo’jvs revela- 
tions in" the Independent earli- 
er this month that Easterns 
policy of grabbing market share 
by selling gas too cheaply had 
left the group facing losses of 
tens of millions of pounds. 
Over the past few weeks the 

market price of gas has soared, 

leaving many suppliers with 
low-pnce contracts to sell fuel 
in the competitive business 
market at a substantial loss. 


However, the increase in the 
spot price for gas could agut- 
icantly help British Gas, which 
is buidened with £40bn worth 
of take-or-pay contracts to buy 
gas at inflated prices. 

Eastern said its stocks ofgas 
secured earlier this year when 
prices were low had largely 
been exhausted. “ WeV e re- 
viewed our forward portfolio for 
next year. As we buy more gas 
our prices have got to go up, 
said Trevor Turner, the man- 
aging director of Eastern Nat- 
ural Gas, the supply opera Uon. 
“You've got to keep your eye on 
the balL We are continually 
analysing our business." 

Mr Turner said Eastern had 
recently started selling its gas 
around the current “spot” price 
of 14p a therm. This represents 
an increase of up to 40 per cent 


over its previous average price 
to industrial customers of about 
lOp to lip a therm. 

Eastern, acquired last year by 
Hanson, confirmed that Mr 
Turner was to leave the gas busi- 
ness next month. He has been 
promoted to the role of direc- 
tor of business development and 
will be responsible for manag- 
ing the transition to domestic 
competition for electricity sup- 
plies, due in 1998. 

The increase in Eastern’s gas 
prices could trigger price rises 
by other gas suppliers, signifi- 
cantly increasing industry's en- 
ergy costs. Gas brokers last 
week confessed to being “stag- 
gered" at the rise in the spot 
price, which is trading at its 
highest level for almost two 
years. The price of gas for win- 
ter delivery rose on Friday to 


more than 17p a therm, an in- 
crease from just lOp a therm in 
May. 

One suggestion is that British 
Gas has been withholding sup- 
plies from the market to raise 
the price, though executives 
deny this. Its North Morecambe 
field has not produced any gas 
for months, and the company is 
believed to be buying more gas 
than usual on the markets 
through Accord Energy, its 
trading arm. 

Rising gas prices could help 
to reduce mounting losses on 
British Gas’s take-or-pay con- 
tracts, which guarantee to buy 
gas from offshore producers at 
pound I9p to 2JDp a therm. The 
increase in spot prices from lOp 
to between 14p and 17p a therm 
has relieved some of the pres- 
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*. L1 ? yds London has signed an agreement with the state of 
“mots representing a final resolution of all claims and disputes 
^ participation of Illinois names iu the in3nce 
markeL The agreement extends to Illinois names the benefits of 

Uoyd ' s Md ^ CoordinaSSm- 

mtttee of the North American Securities Administrators Asso- 
CBtion earher this year. More than three^quarto ofTeS 
US names have accepted the $5bn settleSnt offer 
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Economic upswings 
do not, in general, die 
naturally of old age. 
They die of 
inflationary excess, 
followed by the 
tightening in monetary 
policy which is 
necessary to cure that 
excess. So far, none 
of this has happened' 


business 



Fed must raise rates to keep the lid on inflation 


T he Federal Open Markei Committee - 
the policy arm of the Federal Reserve in 
Washington - will meet next TUesday to de- 
cide whether to break with its normal prac- 
tice and tighten American monetary policy 
m the midst of a presidential election. Giv- 
en the fact that Alan Greenspan, chairman 
of the Fed, has always bees a gradualist is 
his policy actions, and has never wished to 
an tagonise the politicians, it may seem sur- 
prising that a rate rise is on the agenda at 

all for next week. 

After encouraging inflation data, the 
world's financial markets on Friday clearly 
came to the view that the Fed wffl once again 
leave rates unchanged. Yet the decision is 
likely to be a close-run thing, and even if 
nothing is done next week, the pressures for 
a significant tightening in monetary policy 
before the end of theyear are becorokg irre- 
sistible. The basic case for a rate rise is that 
the economy is already working at above its 
norma] level of capacity; that it is also grow- 
ing at more than its trend rate; that the exist- 
ing setting of monetary policy is not tight 
enough to depress GDF growth to below 
trend; and that early warning signals of infla- 
tion pressure are already very evident in the 
labour market. Let us consider each of these 
factors in turn. 

The normal level of capacity in an econ- 
omy depends on a combination of the level 
of unemployment relative to its natural rate, 
and the rate of utilisation of plant and 
equipment Both of these concepts , as ever 
in economics, are subject to some ambigu- 
ity. A comprehensive study published by the 
National Bureau for Economic Research 
this year by Messrs Staiger, Stock and Ww- 
sou (NBER Working Paper 54 77) came up 
with a central estimate for the natural rate 


of unemployment in the US of 63. per cent. 
They also said they could be 95 per cent cer- 
tain on statistical grounds that the true rate 
lies in the range 5. 1-7-7 per cent- The level 
of actual unenxplcymenx today is 5.1 per 
cent, exactly at the bottom, end of this range, 
which means we can be 95 per cent certain 

it lies below the natural rate. 

Turning to plant capacity, utilisation rates 
have dropped slightly in the past 12 months, 
but remain well above their historical aver- 
age. Taken together, the fact that unem- 
ployment is below its natural rate, and 
plant capacity is above average, must 
inevitably imply the level of GDP is above 
equrtibrium. Sure enough, the latest estimate 
from Goldman Sachs shows GDP in 1996 
will be about 0.9 per cent above trend, which 
implies inflation pressures in the economy 
should already be rising. Furthermore, in 
recent months the growth rate of the econ- 


omy has been running at 3-4 per cent, well 
above the long-run trend rate of 2 per cent. 
Therefore, the gap between output and 
trend is widening when it should be doing 
the opposite. 

Optimists would claim there are already 
grounds for believing the economy is slow- 
ing. Consumer spending has not main- 
tained the break-neck pace of growth seat 
earlier in the year, and some consumers 
appear to be curtailing borrowing in 
response to rising debt Furthermore, they 
say, the investment cycle is overdue for a 
sharp downturn following the strength of 
recent years. Bnt none of this is convincing. 

The increase is consumer debt has been 
swamped many times over in the .past 16 
months by the increase in household assets, 
driven largely by an equity market up by 
about 50 per cent in 18 months. By no means 
has all of the resulting rise in household 
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wealth yet impacted cm consumer spending, 
which & probably taking only a temporary 
breather alter being boosted ty large tax 
rebates in the spring. Meanwhile capital 
spending stays surprisingly strong. As the 
graph shows, the manufacturing sector 
seems to be emerging strongly from the 
mini-dip that occurred last winter. 

. Economic upswings do not, in general, die 
naturally of old age. They the of inflation- 
ary excess, followed by the tightening in 
monetary policy which is necessary to core 
that excess. So far, none of this has hap- 
pened. On almost all measures, monetary 
policy is no tighter than neutral True, the 
real sbort-tenn interest rate stazids at around 
3 percentjWhile the historical averages only 
about 2 per cent But there are reasons for 
believing the “neutral” real rate has risen 


irig me lifting of interest rate ceilmgs in the 
early 1950s, and the strong rise in public sec- 
tor debt throughout the past two decades. 

Other symptoms of tight money are 
dearly absent Growth in broad money 
(M2) is near the top end of its target range. 
Equity prices hit new bighs every time the 
markets become optimistic that the Federal 
Reserve might not raise rates, as we saw with 
the surge cm Street last week. (So much 

for the view that the central bank (an stand 
back and let the financial markets do the 
work of contracting the economy all by 
themselves:) And the Goldman Sadis Mon- 
etary Conditions Indicator, which combines 
the levels of short rates, long rates and the 
dollar, suggests the present stance of over- 
all monetary policy is a little easier than it 
has been on average over the past decade. 

The upshot of this is that policy has not 
yet been tightened enough to puncture the 


long upswing in economic activity which 
started m 1991. Now that output is dearlv 

above trend, inflation] 

buDd, 
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down to2pfir cent or less. The longer it waits 

to do this, the greater the inflationary pres- 
sure which wm subsequently need to be 
squeezed out of the system. 

It is at this point that the optimists play 
their trump card. The trend rate of growth 
in the economy, they claim, is no longer 
around its historical average of 2 per cent, 

but has risen to 3 per cent or more as a result 

of the favourable supply ride changes within 
the US economy, and the competition from 
unskille d workers in emerging economies 
which has reduced the natural rate of unem- 
ployment It is indeed possible that both of 
these factors have been at work to a limited 
extent, but the add test is whether inflation 
pressures have in fact started to rise since 
output rocrved above traditional estimates of 
“trend". 

The news here is mixed. Consumer price 
inflation has not realty budged up or down 
lor several years now, and seems to be ben- 
efiting from the intense competitive pres- 
sures which exist in the American retail sec- 
tor. But in the labour market wage inflation 
is dearly rising. After troughing at 2per cent 
in 1993, hourly wages are rising at a rate of 
over 3.5 per cent. Furthermore, the Fed’s 
own “Beige Book", which reports on busi- 
ness conditions around the US, took the 
unusual step last week of promoting to the 
front of the publication a sharp warning that 
wage pressures are rising in many parts of 
the country. If the Fed heeds the warning of 
its own staff about wage pressures, then it 
really should tighten policy next week. 


The tornado of Mercedes has a way of driving a hard bargain 


EUS£3ETH KLEIN 



looks at you over a pair 
■moon^spectacfes, Helmut 
", the white-haired, con- 
riy dressed chief exec- 
Mercedes Benz, looks 
igh be has just stepped 
advert for one of his 


60-year-old's radical 
'sformation of Mercedes 
his old-fashioned image 
fund the traditional aura that has 
tor so long surrounded the 
company itself “For decades we 
set our game plan according to 
the market But after the Eight- 
ies. as Mercedes’ enormous 


profits came to an end, we bad 
to make an abrupt change," says 
Mr Werner. 

Increasingly tough competi- 
tion for luxury cars, the world- 
wide recession and changing 
customer demands made the 
automobile giant reel When Mr 
Werner took over as chief in 
1 993, with the company deeply 
in the red, clients were no 
longer prepared to wait more 
than two years for an order. 

Spoiled with success over the 
past decades, be freely admits 
Mercedes became fat and slug- 
gish: production costs of com- 
petitors were 20 per cent lower. 
But Mr Werner, a former Ger- 



Trucking: Helmut Werner says much remains to be done 


man backstroke champion, was 
determined to give the company 
a new lease of life. 

Hk first move to define a new 
strategy placed mare emphasis 
on productivity, product plan- 
ning and global markets. But it 
is when the conversation switch- 
es to Mercedes’ future that Mr 
Werner gets excited. “Over the 
next few years you’ll find us de- 
veloping lots of new models and 
appearing in lots of new prod- 
uct sectors and markets where 
there’s potential” 

And tne change is already un- 
der way. For a start there’s the 
extraordinaiy joint venture with 
Swatch, the Swiss watch mak- 
er, to develop the so-called 
“Smart car", due to be launched 
in 1997. This motorised shop- 
ping trolley is expected to cost 
about £&000, atmrdt of the price 
of the cheapest Mercedes cars. 

“There is an enormous mar- 
ket for vehicles like the Smart 
car," Mr Wsroer danus. But the 
venture also involves huge tsks. 
Mercedes lives off its exclusive 
reputation and cannot afford to 
devalue its brand image. Mr 
Werner's dilemma is that the 
projected growth in the market 
for big cars is minimal 

Mercedes also plans a small 
car of its own to compete in a 
highexprice bracket with sim- 
ilar offerings from Audi and 
BMW. There’s a four-wheel 
drive joint venture with Porsche 
which will take on the likes of 
Land Rover. 

The innovative approach is 
not limited to products them- 
selves. Mercedes is working on 
a leasing deal that will give ex- 
isting leasing customers the 
chance to drive different mod- 
els when they want. They could 
have an open-top car in the 
summer, a four-wheel drive in 
winter, a limousine for special 
occasions. 

Mr Werner expects pool- 
leasing eventually to be as com- 
mon as conventional leasing is 
now. Pilot projects have start- 
ed in Britain and Germany. 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Helmut Werner 


Mr 


have nicknamed 
mer the tornado. He 
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they say, that you never 
what is coming next. But one 
thing that will definitely stay on 
Mr Werner’s list for a while is 
the loss-making truck business. 

“Ws expect me truck division 

to be back in the black in 1998, 


but there’s still a long way to go 
to improve productivity." 

Mr Werner’s approach hasn’t 
made him a Jot of friends in the 
European businesses. In the 
past few years Mercedes has cut 
30,000 jobs, most of them in its 
German heartland. ' 

At present it makes 5 per cent 
of its passenger cars outside 


y, but Mr Werner esti- 
mates that in 10 years this 
could soar to 25 per cent Sig- 
nificantly, the new Smart car will 
be built in France. 

“The days of exporting every- 
thing are geme. In Brazil, for ex- 
ile, they have import duties 
) per cent, which means that 
we can only sell a big number 
of cars there if we produce in 
the country," he explains. 

There are pressing financial 
reasons for Mercedes to “go 
global" as well The Alabama 


plant helps the company to 

manage its frrmign aaphangy * np- 

erations. Last year Mercedes 
had to face enormous currency 
losses due to the strength of the 
marie against the dollar. Perhaps 
this is one reason Mr Werner is 
such a convinced advocate of 
European Monetary Union. 

“Last year’s currency turbu- 
lence in Europe burdened Mer- 
cedes-Benz alone with extra 
costs of DM600m [£255m], 
which means we have to cut our 
costs by the same amount be- 


cause we can Y put up our prices. 
This means for Germany 6,000 
jobs are in danger, which tells 
us that we have more to fear 
from the present currency sit- 
uation than from EMU.” 

And if hispreseni form is any- 
thing to go by, Mr Werner will 
get his way on EMU, as he does 
with most other things. 

Next week be meets Hans 
Tietmeyer, head of the Bundes- 
bank, to discuss the single cur- 
rency. Mr Werner drives a hard 
bargain. 
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. mPEFEN^NT 


The British Association's conference is the year’s biggest public science event. Charles Arthur ^sks why 
attracts more virtual visitors than real ones, and, below right, rounds up some of the best st 
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P rincess Diana intends 
to buy a house in 
Antarctica, l can 
exclusively reveal. 
After visiting the 
annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the Univer- 
sity of Birmingham last week, 
at which she heard about the 
lush forests on the continent, 
she plans to move there as 
soon as possible. “I heard all 
about the leaf-eating bpbysfio- 
phodoo, and it sounds won- 
derful she told me. “I'd like a 
flock of them.” 

Actually, I made all that up. 
Except, that is, for the forests 
in Antarctica and the hphysilo- 
pbodon. The forests covered 
the continent 100 million years 
ago, and vegetarian dinosaurs 
browsed on their leaves and 
branches. The dinosaurs were 
wiped out 70 million years ago, 
and the forests disappeared as 
(he climate cooled and the sin- 
gle land mass broke up. 

Why have you not beard 
about that? Because the reports 
about the BA compete for 
precious media time and space 
with all other events. But you 
can be sure that if Princess 
Diana had turned up. and bad 
expressed an interest in the 
hpbysilophodon,TV and radio 
newsreaders alt over the coun- 
try would have been wrestling 
with its pronunciation, while 
headline writers struggled to fit 
it on to the page. 


However, the Princess was 
not among the estimated 3,000 
adults and 7.000 schoolchildren 
who turned up during the week. 
Indeed, many of the 315 ses- 
sions over the five weekdays 
were attended by only a hand- 


ful of people - which prompts 
the question: what is the point 
of the BAs annual meeting? 

The glib answer is that it is 
meant to “bring science to the 
public”. But the question of 
what science, and how best it 
should be presented, is one 
that troubles the organisation, 
says Peter Briggs, the executive 
secretary. In order to help 
answer this, a professional con- 
sultancy will be surveying peo- 
ple who attended the meeting. 

But, Dr Briggs points out, 
the people who turn up are only 
a fraction of those who hear 
about the BA Many more hear 
about it through the media - 
what he calls the indirect audi- 
ence. But the millions of peo- 
ple who read the tabloid news- 
papers appear to remain 
blissfully unaware of science's 
biggest public annual event. 

“We clearly fail to get any- 
thing into the tabloids unless it 
somehow involves Princess 
Diana or something like 
cheese- flavoured cabbages,” Dr 
Briggs said last week. 

“It seems that they're not 
interested in science per se 
unless it's strange things. And 
maybe we don’t want to be pur- 
veyors of that sort of stuff.” 


The newspapers that report 
on the BA tend to be broad- 
sheets. And radio and TV pro- 
duce serious reports. But, says 
Dr Briggs, while journalists 
who report on the BA are key 
to its visibility, “we can’t have 
the event without the direct 
audience”. But journalists' 
reports of events at the BA 
often do not match those that 
the audience who go to the 
talks hear. Bar example, the 200 
people who crowded in to hear 
the discussions on BSE would 
probably not have recognised 
the news stories that appeared 
die next day, in which John Pat- 
tison, head of the Govern- 
ment’s advisory committee on 
BSE and CJD, discussed how 
long it woald be before we 
could feel comfortable about 
the low incidence of new cases 
of “new variant” CJD. That was 
because his remarks were 
directed to the press corps, 
who in effect forced the audi- 
ence out of the lecture theatre 
to have a tea break, while they 
fired questions at the speakers. 

But if we assume that the 
public's interest is indicated by 
the patterns of attendance, then 
the BSE discussion, and the 
three-day seminar on “Brains, 
Minds and Consciousness”, are 
among the hottest topics 
around. Both subjects attracted 
more people than could fit into 
the lecture theatres. 

Perhaps that is the sort of sci- 
ence that the BA might be 


aiming to promote in the meet- 
ing if it wants to bring more 
people through the doors. 


“Next year we are going to try 
ivine a festival-wide session on 


having a festival-wide session on 
a topic in the first day,” said Dr 
Briggs. “It will probably look at 
a topic like science and the qual- 
ity of life. That makes the whole 
day more focused. Some of the 
newspapers have said there 
should be fewer papers. But ifs 
bard to know what the cut-off 
should be: when is the variety 
unattractive? Some sessions, we 
know, have a small audience. But 
we’re prepared to accept that" 

However, there could be a 
quiet revolution on the way. 
This year for the first time, 
reports on sessions at the BA 
were available almost as they 
happened, arid to a worldwide 
audience. Inevitably, the Inter- 
net arrived. The BBC’s Tomor- 
row's World had nine writers 
who wrote short reports on the 
sessions, which were then 
loaded up on its Web site. Web 
surfers could get an hourly 
dose of science without having 
to leave their desks. 

For the first couple of days 
the number of visitors to the 
site was running at 7,500 daily; 
but on Wednesday 24,400 peo- 
ple dropped in, and in the 12 
hours to midday on Thursday a 
further 6,690 had browsed the 
event That's a demonstration 
of interest from three times as 
many people as actually turned 
up, in a period of just 36 hours. 


The Tcmtorriwyi World team, 
which had had to beg and bor- 
row tfre computing resources, 
was," preferably, pleased- . 

The - use of the Net is “very 
interesting, especially the ques- 
tion of how it could involve a 
different audience,” said Dr 
Briggs. Future BA meetings 
could include a stronger “vir- 
tual" element. Certainly that 
would be the way to take an 
institution that stretches back 
into the 19th century very firmly 
into the 21st. 
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Delayed reactio 

Many well-known volcr^j 
are overdue for a jj 


cataclysmic eruption. •* o 
including Mount Etc: and 


Vesuvius in Italy. Pn lessor 
Bill McGuire of Un veisity 
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Bill McGuire of Un veisity 
College London said that, 
however Vesuvius erupts, 
“the reactivation will require 
the evacuation of 800,000 
people.” He said that we_i, 
shouldjoonitor volcanoes 
more closely; presently only 
one in five is. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

By Portia 



26 Be (ike one object pos- 
sessed by partner (7) 

27 Whips top off to find foot 
(4) 

28 Is a competitor as it hap- 
pens (#5) 


DOWN 


1 Love birds (5) 

2 Part of speech backed by 
church and state (9) 

3 Be unscrupulous and lack 


ACROSS 

I Down payment I attached 
to written evidence (10) 

6 Back training with one 
Qtympic finalist - it’s grand 

10 Many more hopeful of get- 
tingstaff(7) 

II Mffitaiy unit also included 
in draft (7) 

12 Reserve fond's a lot of 
money (9) 

13 Stow m getting retainer to- 
gether (5) 


4 Language of delight*? (7) 

5 Put down work force (7) 

7 Told of reasons for wrrtmg 

8 Gnfs dub agreed with 
sporting attitude (9) 

9 Speak frankly about Lynn, 
1 hate to lie (3023,4) 

14 Honest sailor left standing 
outside (9) 

16 Involved one troop leader 
in certain changes (9) 

18 Unusual step taken by a 


14 Score a ton and charge 18 Unusual step taken by a 

(3,2) German sculptor (7) 

15 Backward-looking academ- 19 Black oil has sp3t out of 


ic? (9) end (7) 

17 Scale down very large occa- 22 A bow’s on sale here and 
sons (9) there (5) 

20 Heading for championship 24 Visitor speculated out loud 

& . (5> 

21 College accommodates 

American coach (5) 

23 Arrive with European band 
after getting wet (9) 

25 Have cut inw cheese cake 

(7) 
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